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CIRCULATION STATEMENT. 


The sworn and proved average weekly circulation of 
The Progressive Farmer and Cotton Plant for the year 
ending December 31, 1904, was 10,509 copies. 

For the six months ending June 30, 1905, the sworn 
and proved average weekly circulation was 12,288 
copies. 

The Progressive Farmer and Cotton Plant has— 

1.—A larger circulation than any other weekly pub- 
lished between Richmond and Atlanta, and— 

2,—A larger circulation than any other farm weekly 
published between Philadelphia and Dallas. 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ CONVEN- 


TION. 
The North Carolina Farmers’ Convention at the 
\. &« M. College here last week was a thorough- 


jue success—a striking suecess when we con- 
that it was in the midst of the busy fodder- 
It was un- 


an 
pulling and tobaeeo-eurring season. 
fortun: too, that the program could not be is- 
sued sooner; for people will attend a meeting 


ite, 


when they know that it means certain subjects 
and certain they know far more readily than if 
they know merely that it is to be a general farm- 


Crs meeting. 


We wish that we could give a synopsis of each 
speech, but were we to begin with such an em- 
harrassment of riches we should not know where 
Beginning with President FE. L. Daught- 
ridge and running through the list—Dr. G. TY. 
Winston, T. B. Parker, W. F. Massey, F. T. 
Meacham, R. W. Seott, Commissioner E. J. Wat- 
C. Moore, C. W. Burkett, Rom H. Gower, 
RK. B. Hayes, J. S. Jeffrey, F. L. Stevens—well, 
just to read this list of speakers ought to inake 


to stop. 


son, ( 


any farmer who could have come and didn’t, 
ashamed of himself, 
. a * 


It was a fine-looking, wide-awake body of men— 
women, too; for a start was made this 


and of 


year toward having a regular Woman’s Depart- 
ment of the Convention. Armd because it was such 
aii intelligent and progressive lot of people. we 
Were proud of them—for it was strictly a Progres- 
sive Farmer crowd. Our two agents canvassed 


nivention thoroughly and were able to find 
ix inen not members of The Progressive 
Family, Four of these subseribed, leaving 
vo out of the fold—and theyll come later. 
It was a tine illustration of the fact that our folks 
the ones who are doing things in North Caro- 
a. There’s nothing more unfashionable than to 
'tY to run a farm here without The Progressive- 
er ane Cotton Plant. 


We were saying that a Woman’s Department 
Was organized this time. Mrs. F. L. Stevens, of 


= 
Real ler} 


1, was elected president, Miss Eula Dixon, 
AlLunance County, vice-president, and Mrs. 

alter Grimes, of Raleigh, secretary-treasurcr. 
Mrs. Stevens will also serve as corresponding sec- 
retary A committee composed of 
the otticers was directed to draw up a constitution 
and | There ought to be five hundred wo- 
next year’s session, and we suggest that 


Ot 


tor this year. 


ae 
V-laws, 
ney 


every farmer make an engagement with his wife 
right now for the 1906 Convention. 

The dairymen also organized this time, and 
elected officers who will doubtless make the or- 
ganization strong and effective. Mr. C. C. Moore, 
the well-known Mecklenburg farmer and dairy- 
man, and one of the most popular of Progressive 
Farmer correspondents, was elected president, and 
Prof. J. C. Kendall, the efficient dairyman of the 
A. & M. College, was chosen secretary-treasurer. 

Nor did Mr. Moore’s honors end here. By tra- 
diton—if so young a body may be said to have 
traditions—the President of the Convention can 
hold office only one year, and Mr. Moore was ac- 
cordingly elected to succeed Mr. Daughtridge. 
This choice we know will please all The Progres- 
sive Farmer Family, for hundreds and hundreds 
of them know Mr. Moore personally, and thou- 
sands and thousands of others feel that they know 
him through his 
He is an all-round good man and good 


articles in The Progressive 
Farmer. 
farmer, and the Convention did itself eredit in 
choosing him. The organization is to be con- 
gratulated, and for our host of readers we also 
congratulate Mr. Moore upon this recognition. 

* 


* * 


> 


The dedication of the magnificent new Agriecul- 
tural Building of the A. & M. College Friday was 
the most important event of the session. It is a 
structure of which the farmers of the State have 
aright to be proud. Costing with equipment 
fully $80,000, and built by the farmers themselves 
without the aid of any other class of our people, 
it is said to be the costliest building in North 
Carolina devoted to any one subject of instrue- 
tion, We quote the following deseription as 
given in The Progressive Farmer at the time work 
on the building began a year ago: 

“The length of the new building will be 209 
feet; depth, 74. It will be three stories in height. 
The material used is gray pressed brick, with red 
tile roof. The first floor will be used entirely for 
animal husbandry work, 4,800 square feet being 
used for dairying, cheese making, milk testing, 
ete., and 4,800 square feet for live stock judging, 
butchering, and preparation of meat products. 
The second floor will eontain the class rooms, of- 
fices of the department, farm machinery rooms. 
and soil physies laboratory. In the top story will 
be taught venterinary science, and botany, zoology 
and bacteriology in their relation to agriculture. 
The building will be one of the largest and best 
adapted buildings devoted to agricultural eduea- 
. . . A 
tion in the entire country.” 
* 


*% *% 


The man the crowd wished to hear was Harvie 
Jordan, of Georgia. He was here and he was given 
This was the first time the writer had 
He is a convincing, forceful, 


an ovation. 
heard Mr. Jordan. 
logical speaker, and a man of attractive person- 
ality. He has a stronger face than any of his 
published pictures indicate. In speaking he does 
not flatter the farmers with smooth platitudes; he 
dees not coax them with jokes or attempts at hu- 
mor; but he does show such a mastery of his sub- 
ject as to hold their attention from beginning to 


end. 





He took the position that ten cents is but a fair 


price for cotton compared with the prices of other 
products. “There are only four competitors to 
Southern cotton, and they are wool, silk, flax, and 
foreign-grown cotton, and the least price at which 
either of jhese can be.purchased is fourteen cents 
per pound. The only reason why American ecot- 
ton ever sells for less than ten cents is that over- | 
production puts it into competition with itself. 


“The other interests can afford, too, to pay us 
this fair price. Here’s a handkerchief worth 
ten cents. It takes twenty-five of them to weigh 
a pound, and they will cost $2.50. If you get ten 
cents per pound for the raw vroduct the con- 
sumer pays $1,250 for the production of a $50 bale 
of cotton. The difference between a fair and a 
starvation price for the raw product does not 
amount to enough to make any material differ- 
ence to the purchaser of finished goods. But we do 
not intend to ask exorbitant prices. We do not 
intend to make unreasonable demands. We will 
not let greed run away with our sense of fair- 
ness to spinners and consumers. 

“All we need to do now is to stand firm. There 
is a small- reserve of cotton amounting to about 
1,250,000 bales, about five week’s consumption. If 
we should shut down the growing of cotton for 
sixty days there would be an absolute famine in 
the cotton world. When I meet one of those fel- 
lows who sold for less than ten cents and he be- 
gins to explain why he did it, I stop him and tell 
him just to let me make an investigation. Then 
L run my hand up and down his back, and teil him 
I tind he has no backbone, that is the trouble with 
him. He’s just got a piece of beefsteak there. 
That has been the trouble with the people of the 
South—lack of backbone. Their intentions are 
good, but when it comes to a fight, such as the 
one six months ago, we have got to have back- 
bone. We are proving now that we have it, for 
we are the finest type of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

“Another thing: we must all co-operate in build- 


ing up new markets for our great Southern 
staples. We have succeeded in getting the Presi- 


dent of the United States to have a commission 
appointed to investigate conditions in the Orient, 
Africa and South America with the view to broad- 
ening our cotton exports there. But we have also 
a splendid market at home. The time will come 
when every pound of guano must come in cotton 
sacks, and if North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama will insist upon this, it will 
take the entire output of thirty cotton mills to 
supply the demand for these cotton sacks for com- 
mercial fertilizers. The Southern merchants, as 
well as the farmer, should also abandon boxes 
and barrels, and jute and hemp bags as much «zs 
possible, and substitute cotton sacks. 





When all Mecklenburg’s roads shall be bordered 
by shade and fruit trees, vines and hedges, as a 
few now are, then shall we feel that as in patri- 
otie declaration and in good roads, so in attrac- 
tive drives shall Mecklenburg County take pre- 
cedenee. When variety shall be found in different 
treatments neither Japan, with her cherry blos- 
soms, nor Italy with her ilex, shall be more beau- 
tiful. When each mill sfettlement shall rival some 
other in its effort to make its streets and com- 
mons attractive, and its many houses become em- 
bowered in flowers and shrubs, then will tenants 
find beauty and satisfaction in their homes. When 
every city shall create a park and tree commis- 
sions to care for its public grounds; when every 
town shall form a village improvement society, 
and every county an auxiliary to its road com- 
mittee, then shall our State begin to realize her 
possibilities of beauty—Mrs. J. Van Landing- 





ham. 
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FORAGE MAKING: 


A SYMPOSIUM. 





CURING PEAVINE HAY. 


Mr. Sherwood Describes the Plan by 
which he Saves 600 Bales Yearly — 
Interesting Experience in Soil Im- 
provement. 


Messrs. Editors: I see in your last 
issue W. K. F. wishes advice as to 
when to cut and how to cure pea- 
vine hay. I save several hundred 
bales every year. 

P * + 

In the first place, be sure not to 
cut the vines too early. A great 
many have poor hay from no other 
cause except cutting the vines while 
in a growing condition; full of sap. 
I let my vines get fully matured, cut 
without dew, rake same day into 
windrows. If I have help plenty, I 
stack as fast as raked. For the past 
two seasons I have used fence rails, 
sharpen one end, stick them in the 
ground deep enough to be secure, 
throw the green hay around them 
with forks. Be careful not to have 
them too large at base, say 4 to 5 
feet. Keep it a straight, uniform 
size, until it’s as high as you can 
get it conveniently. Then draw in, 
as you would any stack. If the 
weather is fine, it will cure well 
enough to house in a short while, or 
bale. I bale mine from these stacks 
or shocks. I have sold over six 
hundred bales done this way this 
year as fine as any one ever saw. It 
keeps the leaves on and has a green 
color. Of course, if the weather is 
wet, it will be black on the outside. 
I’ve had it to stay in the shade or 
stack until the last of December, and 
then be good hay. 

* % * 

I have another way you may like 
better, at least if you do not intend 
to bale. That is to put up three 
poles 15 or 16 feet high, 8 or 9 feet 
apart. Spike a pole across these 
with heavy spikes; let it extend by 
the-end post 3 or 3% feet. The first 
pole should be 2 or 242 feet from the 
ground. Begin hauling, throw the 
hay over this first pole, letting it 
rest on the ground until you get it 
5 or 5% feet broad. Carry it up say 
half way the stack poles, then spike 
on another pole on top of the hay. 
Throw the hay o nthis one_just as 
the lower one. Put on until you get 
within say 3 or 3% feet of the top; 
then put on third pole. Put hay on 
this one, but you will have to shape 
hay on top like roof of house. In 
this way it will stand as long as you 
wish. J] have put’ more than twenty 
wagon loads to the stack. I don’t 
mean all the green hay that could 
be packed on a wagon, but that a 
hand can throw upon wagon with- 
out packing. 

*% + 

I never put anything under the 
hay to keep it off the ground. If I 
intended to let it remain in those 
large stacks I should, when the hay 
settles. You have three ventilators 
lengthwise through your stack. The 
end of the three horizontal poles 
that extend by the stack poles should 
be covered with hay. 

I never lost a stack put up in this 
way except a few in which the hori- 
zontal pieces broke at middle pole 
causing my stack to pack in the mid- 
dle. 

x <* % 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you can frame 
what I have said so_ it will do to 
print, I have no objection. I ean 
save hay better than I can write. 

I sold more than $700 worth of 
one crop, besides what I used for my 
own stock. If you could not sell any 
you have made, the land where you 
grew the pea vines worth from five 
to eight dollars more. 








I made year before last on a piece 


of land (22 acres) after a heavy pea 
crop twenty-six bales of cotton, aver- 
aging 505 pounds. Used $4.80 worth 
of 10 and 4 acid per acre (10 per cent 
phosphoric acid, 4 per cent potash) 
and not an ounce of any other fer- 


tilizer. 
J. C. SHERWOOD. 
Marion Co., S. C, 


Enriching the Soil and Making Forage. 


Messrs. Editors: Crops with us are 
good except watermelons, which are 
rather poor. 

Our farmers have lots of cow peas 
growing; these are exceptionally 
fine. Now put cotton on this land 
next year with acid phosphate and 
kainit. 

Begin now to compost all stable 
manure as fast as made. Plough up 
a hedgerow to make the dirt easy 
to gei. Don’t negleet to keep some 
horse and cow stables well littered 
with straw or other matter. Con- 
tinue to straw and clean out and 
compost till planting time. Use all 
the compost on your corn land. At 
last working sow thick in peas. Fol- 
low corn and peas with wheat or cot- 
ton, aud cotton with peanuts or some 
other crop. Rotate so that you will 
not plant the same crop on same 
land oftener than once in_ three 
years. 

Begin next vear’s crop now, and 
have it laid off, and your plans well 
defined so far as which crop shall 
be planted on certain land, and know 
just what you intend to do. 

Begin now to start your hogs off 
by giving them more feed and _ in- 
crease gradually as the season ad- 
vances. Take wire netting and 
fence off a section of those fine peas. 
Ag soon as they begin to turn yellow 
turn your hogs into them—only a 
part of the time, at first. 

I have a lot of peas and corn grow- 
ing together; sowed two bushels of 
peas and one bushel of corn to the 
aere. This is now from 2)% to 4 feet 
high. Will some brother tell me in 
what state it should be cut, and how 
to cure it? JI have never been suc- 
cessful in curing peavine hay. 

J. H. PARKER. 

Perquimans Co., N. C. 


Another Plan for Saving Peavine Hay. 


Messrs, Editors: Tell the boys, and 
do not tire because you have written 
many a time on the same subject. 

Will give my unfailing manner of 
saving pea vines, and at the same 
time labor-saving, which is the big 
save. Labor is costly at the pres- 
ent day. 

Put two stack poles twelve feet 
high in the ground deep, three feet 
apart: then put two more three feet 
apart near enough for common rails 
to reach. Then nail strong bars 
across three feet above ground; put 
fence rails or poles then every three 
feet up as vines are thrown on, nail 
cross bars, making the rick as long 
as is wanted by adding poles and 
eross bars. 

I mow, then put the horse rake to 
piling, and put up vines loose. In 
this manner you may put up a hun- 
dred four-horse loads. When not 
wilted the vines lay open so air can 
pass through, and when the vines are 
all put up on top, have plenty of hay 
cured to give a good topping off, well 
fastened. 

Now to the labor saving: Knock 
down cross-bar and feed from stack. 
The hay at the top is the last for 
feed. In this way there is no need 
of extra labor for housing: only 
one moving after they are put up 
this way. and that is from rick to 
stock. Have seen the ducks eating 
the nicely cured leaves in winter. 





After feeding my rick last winter, 


I could not find any wasted vines; 
horse, mule and cow would not leave 


a stick. 
R. R. MOORE. 
Chatham Co., N. C. 





MAKING HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES. 


How to Make the Mower Work Best— 
About Crimson Clover, and the Cheap- 
est Way to Try Alfalfa. 


Messrs. Editors: Kind friends in 
every part of Mecklenburg think of 
me every summer. For many years 
I have had invitations to the big and 
little picnics, reunions, school clos- 
ings, ete. These friends know my 
fondness for good company and good 
dinner, This summer I could not 
go to every one. I attended all I 
eould reach, and had a happy good 
time at each. 

Now it is over, I am down to work 
again, and find plenty of it on every 
hand. The grass seems to need first 
attention, and at it I go—the Big 
Four McCormick six-foot cut mower 
is run out, oiled up, nuts tightened, 
a sharp knife slipped to place, two 
good, quick-stepping, strong mules 
hitched, and away we go to another 
pienic. 

* <* * 

Let us notice the hitch of the 
team before mowing. I want my 
team to have a good, strong harness 
with breeching and collar straps, so 
I ean back or catch up with each for- 
ward or backward motion of the 
team. Hitch close back just so sin- 
gle tree will not touch legs of team. 
Such a hitch means comfort and 
good work by team and driver. 

The machine I want to run with- 
out clatter. If it does not, I want 
to find cause of the noise, and stop 
it. The guards must be sharp at 
end and not twisted to one side, so 
as to glide right into the grass and 
not catch a bunch to drag along. 
The knife I have sharp and every 
rivet drove snug to its place. 

Now we are ready and can wade 
right through the thick grass even 
though next to the earth may be 
white clover, and it wet. 

A sorry team loosely hitched, rat- 
ling machine, dull knives and damp 
white clover—well, I have seen that 
combination, and from what I heard 
I knew I was not at Sunday-school, 
even if the man in charge was a dea- 


con. 
* + 


My mowing to-day was on land 
where crimson clover grew last win- 
ter. The growth is crow-foot, fox- 
tail, and volunteer red clover, thick 
and tall. It is fine, and with clear 
days to cure in, I will have a lot of 
fine hay. 

Our folks think corn should fol- 
low crimson clover, It usually does, 
for we have all learned that good 
corn may be expected if planted in 
crimson clover roots. We could not 
plant this particular piece in corn 
so we have this dandy crop of hay 
without any cost to grow it. 

As I rode along cutting grass. 
everything going nice and smoothly, 
I could think a bit about other things 
besides my work. One thought was 
that it is time for again sowing 
crimson clover. I thought I would 
like to sow a good bit of it, and then 
] saw a few bunches of alfalfa right 
before the knife: that gave me a 
thought. Why not put a quart of al- 
falfa seed in each peck of crimson 
clover? It won’t cost much, and I 
may learn if certain fields are suited 
for alfalfa. I will do that very 
thing. 

* * 

Hello! that’s a good sound—12 
o’clock whistles. I must take out 
and go to the house. I remember I 





Smee 
saw “Sweetheart” pickine  ,).. 
Barred Plymouth Rock Gocl..3 
left for the field. Sho i! 
to cook ’em just to my |i ee 
thinking more about {}),; 

right now than about hay 

son clover, or alfalfa soy; 

oo Co AWLOG 
Mecklenburg Co., N, ©. 





IMPROVING COTTON SEEp. 





Mr. Allen, Who Made the Largest Yieiq 
on Record in North Carolina, pe. 
scribes the Ideal Plan. 


Messrs. Editors: I was inicres:, 
in an article in your paper pevard. 
ing the importance of the < 
of seed corn. This matter 
ceived attention at the W:.<; 
has notably inereased the 


2473 8 GS 


production. 

The same can be done by jij) 
cotton seed. About twenty-tive veay 
ago, when interested in the culty, 


of cotton, 1 prepared an ar 
the State papers, showing how any 
farmer could increase the viel pe 
acre, at least ten per cent each year. 
until a bale of 500 pounds weuld jy 
the average result in good seasons 
instead of two hundred poids 
lint, as at present. The plan was < 
simple and inexpensive that 
not been adopted to any extei 
3efore sending pickers | 
field, the owner should pass 
every row, and tie a strip ot 
cloth (say six inches long 
an inch wide), on a top limlh 
stalk worth saving for seed. Sen] 
a trusty woman ahead of the pick 
ers at each picking time, ba 
structions to pick only from marked 
stalks. Carefully spread seed 
eotton until end of season, and 
present when it is ginned in Dece 
ber. Pay for these pickie- 
day and not by weight. 

If this plan 
crop will improve at least 
eent each year, which meat 
profit of several dollars per scre 

The writer used six dollar se 
(bred up in this way) on tine lan 
with best cultivation, and — picked 
from four measured acres, fou 
thousand, eight hundred porids ot 
lint, which was 1,200 peunds hint per 
acre, Every stalk was pert: 
of same size. 

One cause of the low price 
ton during the past twenty years has 
been that an extra million bales hay 
been raised every year for the p 
pose of paying for bread, neat a 
hay, brought from the N 
and which should and cout 
been produced at home by the ce! 
ton growers. If this mill 
eould have been turned } 
hay, grain and pork, and in ' 
destroyed as 


is earried 


eotton, = th 
would have been less. but 
extra million bales that + 
have been’ produced was 
the needed nine million el 
entire ten only brought what | 
would have sold for, and the farm 
lost at both ends and ‘ii 
freight and commission. \° \ 
he has kept poor. . 
The remedy is, plant fewer 
in cotton, increase the vi I 
by using better seed, and dao 
duce the extra tenth bal 
for bread and meat. st 
GEORGE ALLS: 
Wake Co., N. C. 





Not broken wills, not cm, 
wills, but consecrated wills, co" 
seek to pour his will ‘ur 
Samuel Longfellow. 





We must distinguish betwee! 
ity and prosperity; for pres 
leads often to ambition an: 


to disappointment.—Lan 
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Tuesday. September 5, 19065. 








PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 





XXVII. Some Random Observations and Some Timely Feeding Suggestions. 


\jessrs. Editors:—Since writing 
jnet, | have enjoyed my annual 
day outing—drove up to Hun- 
carsville with “Aunt Jo,” and our 
edition, and spent the day 
nleasantly at the annual picnic, 
Lbing with the horny-handed 
‘ toil. Went with the expecta- 
Jon of seeing and hearing our Gov- 
epnor tor the first time, but was dis- 
appointed, as the press of other mat- 
ops prevented him from making his 
appearance as advertised. However, 
| was repaid for my trip by hearing 
the speech of Mr. Locke Craig, of 
Asheville, N. C., who made one of 
i. best impromptu speeches it has 
een my good fortune to hear, I 
hink his deseription of the rising 
| Sol” as viewed by him one 
morning recently from the top of 
Mount Mitchell, was one of the best 
rieces of word-painting I ever heard, 
hit don't think it was altogether ap- 
preciated by a majority of his hear- 
ers, simply beeause it wasn’t funny. 
As a rule the people who attend re- 
inious and pienies are out for a 
day's enjoyment, and don’t want to 
listen to speeches, no matter how 
They would much rather pay 

five cents for the privilege of throw- 
three balls at the babes on the 
rack, or trying to hit Ki-Iti in the 
‘o hear him ring. At the econ- 
elusio f Mr. Craig’s speech; the 
1] subject was diseussed—not, 
however, as to the relative merits of 
litferent breeds, as to layers and 
crs: but as to who had the lar- 
vest dish of nieely fried chicken to 
hungry humanity; and being of 
a2 mathematieal turn of mind, I fig- 
took not less than 1,500 

voung chickens to feed the multi- 
tude. At that rate it would not take 
to exhaust this year’s crop of 


the toothsome morsels. 
x *& & 


’ 
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pocist 


" t 
s fe) 
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f¢ 4(4(] 


Wort throat t 
red iat 1 


The unexpeeted always happens. 
ince we have been living at present 
have never been troubled 
with pests of any kind bothering our 
poultry, and had grown somewhat 
eireless about shutting colony house 
during the hot summer nights, 
prevent them from becoming 
over-hi ated, So night last 
| k paid us a visit and 
led seventeen half-grown chickens. 


PL. 


~gt} 
MALION, 
qoors 


one 
min 


We Humediately instituted a search 
with dogs, and after going over al- 
most the entire farm, failed to find 
any trace of the thief, and have 
about concluded that ke has taken 
himself off for good. However, we 
Will take no chanees again, but will 
see to it that our eolony house doors 
are all shut tight every night, win- 
er al summer, 
* & & 
lad a very pleasant visit from a 


fentieman from Stanly County, a 
sta ich friend of The Progressive 
o“ r who has been reading after 
Ciicle Jo.” and e¢ame up to inspeet 

hide plant and get a few 
its. | was only sorry that he 
mult not tarry longer with us, but 
is line wag limited and only re- 

‘about an hour, but in that 
ur tongues (or mine especial- 
not idle, and think we man- 
'fed to impart the desired informa- 
lon. We are always glad to. have 
visit us, and exchange ideas, 
e man cannot know it all, and 
exchange of views always 
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) ‘ here T am rambling on in this 
“slutory way, and have written 

my favorite subject; 
~ometimes think the readers get tired 
. Hearing me harp on the one sub- 
‘cet all the time, for some one has 
'y said that variety is the spice 
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Almost every poultry raiser has 
eg less land upon which crops 
can be grown that are especially 
liked by fowls. They like este: 
either boiled or raw; these therefore 
form the basis of a daily mash 
through the winter. They are easily 
grown and the poultryman should 
have plenty of them. Cabbage, ecar- 
rots and parsnips are crops which 
hens delight in, when there is little 
choice of green food for Biddy in the 
winter season. 

And then they are fond of meat 
food, and this should always be sup- 
plied them in winter, Green cut 
bone is excellent, and this or some 
similar food is almost a necessity if 
you want a full egg basket in win- 
ter—and who doesn’t? 

A-yateh of rye for early spring 
greens, cut up in half to inch 
lengths and mixed with the hot morn- 
ing mash, is sure to bring satisfae- 
tory results. 

And just at this season while the 
fowls are in moult, don’t forget the 
sunflower seed; feed them three or 
four times a week and when they are 
fed, give no other food. At first the 
hens may not eat them, but after the 
first few feeds they will acquire a 
taste for them, and my! how it does 
make their plumage shine. 

If you failed to grow sunflowers, 
then feed them about a teaspoonful 
of linseed or cottonseed meal three 
times a week to each hen in moult. 
This is almost equal to sunflowers; 
though the work of seratehing the 
seed out of the head, gives them good 
exercise. 

Now don’t forget to get your birds 
in trim and in full feather, and not 
like Job’s turkey, and have them 
ready for the great State Fair in Oc- 
tober. 

UNCLE JO. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





The Best Plan of Transferring Bees 
from Box Hives to Modern Hives. 


Messrs. Editors:—When you have 
bees in box hives and you want them 
transferred to modern hives, my plan 
is this: Early in the spring or just 
when honey commences to come in 
(about the first of May in my lati- 
tude) send and get your hives from 
some bee supply dealer—or if you 
think you are mechanic enough tv 
make them yourself, put- them to- 
gether and paint them. 

Now you are ready to begin opera- 
tions. Light your Bingham smoker, 
put on your bee veil, go to your old 
hive you want transferred, and give 
a good smoking and set them back 
four or five feet, and put your new 
hive in its place. In your new hive 
you have full sheets of comb foun- 
dation ready to receive your bees, 

Now, get you a small box, the 
same or nearly the same dimensious 
ag your old hive. Turn your old box 
hive upside down. Now take your 
box and put over it, and drum out 
as many bees as you can get out, 
and dump them in front of new 
hive. Next go back and drum out 
the rest of the bees or as many as 
you can get out, but be sure you get 
your queen while drumming; for to 
make the job a success, you must 
have the queen in the new hive. 
Dump the rest of your bees, as you 
did the first box full, in front of the 
new hive, and all you have left is 
your old box hive full of old crooked 
combs with some brood and a little 
honey. 

Now turn over your old hive and 
turn the entrance vice-versa to your 
new hive. Then let it set there 21 
days, and the brood will all be 
hatched out, except some drone brood 
which is of no value to you. Now 











BEST OF SEPARATORS 
ACTUALLY FREE 
OF GOST, 





This is really the fact in the purchase of a DE LA- 
VAL CREAM SEPARATOR, Any reputable person may 


buy a DE LAVAL 
machine 


And it not only does this the first year, in which it 


saves its cost, but goes on doing it for fully twenty years 
In the face of these facts buying trashy ‘“cash- 
saparators, or any other than the BEST, is 
Such machines quickly LOSE 
their cost instead of SAVING it, and then go on losing 


to come, 
in-advance” 
penny wise, dollar foolish. 


instead of saving. 





There is no possible reason why any buyer of a Cream 
Separator should be ontent with less than the DE LAVAL 
and there never was a more promising time to make this 
most profitable of all farm investments. 

Send at once for new catalogue and full cia mii: 


achine on such liberal terms that the 
ACTUALLY PAYS FOR ITSELF. 





RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 
CHICAGO. 
(218 Fiisert STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
9 & 1! Drumm St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
General Offices : 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


628 Youvitte SQuarE, 
MONTREAL. 

75 & 77 Yor«K STREET, 
TORONTO. 

248 McDermot AveENuE, 
WINNIPEG. 








turn your old hive upside down and 
drum out the remaining bees in your 
box as per former directions. - Next 
vo to your new hive and give them 
a good smoking and then go and 
dump the rest of the bees in front of 
new hive. 

So your transferring is completed. 
Take the old hive with its old and 
crooked combs, and its drone brood 
(which is of no value except to put 
in your solar wax extraction and 
melt into fine yellow wax which you 
can now sell for 25 cents per pound). 
Take your old hive, whieh is of no 
other value to you, and make kind- 
ling wood of it. Now you have your 
bees in your new hive with comb 
foundation ready to go to work 
building comb and storing the golden 
product. 

If you want to improve your bees 
as well as your hives, send and get 
you an Italian queen from some of 
the dealers, and introduce her into 
your new hive as rer directions. 

C. A. HANCOCK. 

Onslow Co., N. C. 





Good vs. Poor Cows. 


The ability to utilize food profita- 
bly and convert it into milk and but- 
fey jig an individual characteristic, 
in which there is an immense varia- 
tion among cows. 

The difference in the profits from 
keeping good, medium, and_ poor 
cows has been strikingly illustrated 
by the experiment stations in their 
herd reeords and in various feeding 
experiments. 

Thus, a bulletin of the Utah sta- 
tion, giving the record of 15 cows 
for one year, shows that the cost 
of the food eaten for each 100 
pounds of milk produced varied with 
different cows from 29.48 te 52.07 
cents. The cost of food per pound 
of butter ranged from 5.91 to 11.8 
cents in the case of different cows, 
and with butter at 20 cents a pound 
the net profit from a cow for one 
year ranged all the way from $14.71 
to $51.37. The cows were common 








natives and grades, selected with con- 
siderable care. 

A recent experiment at the Penn- 
sylvania station touches on this 
point. Nine cows, mostly Jerseys 
and grade Guernseys, were fed in an 
experiment lasting one hundred and 
fifty days. ‘The difference between 
the profit from the best cow and the 
poorest cow during one hundred and 
‘fifty days was $33.10. The cost of 
the food was very nearly as much for 
the poorest as for the best cow, but 
the value of the product from the 
best cow was $64.32, while that from 
the poorest was only $28.06. This 
gave a net profit of $37.65 from the 
best cow, and only $4.55 from the 
poorest cow. 

These figures emphasize the im- 
portance of keeping a record of the 
different cows of the herd, so as to 
know which of the cows are being 
kept at a good profit and which are 
only barely paying their keeping, and 
thus be able to weed out the un- 
profitable stock and improve the 
herd. 





How to Destroy Moles. 


Messrs. Editors: I will give your 
readers and especially “A  Sub- 
seriber” of Moore County, my rein- 
edy for destroying moles. A few 
years ago the moles were so bad I 
could scareely raise anything in my 
garden. I soaked corn in _ strych- 
nine and put in their runs; that 
would stop them for a while, out they 
would come again. I have a dog, the 
“vellow” kind, that I would see at 
times scratching for them, sc when- 
ever I would find a run I would take 
my dog to it, and he would do the 
balance. 

I have not seen a mole run on my 
place this year. 

I would advise any one that is 
bothered with moles to take his dog 
to their runs a few times, and when 
he gets interested in hunting them, 
they will not be bothered any more 
with moles. J. W. TERRY. 

Orange Co., N. C. 
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—_ oe . 
The Dog Question, and Some Comment 
on The Progressive Farmer. 


¢ 

Messrs. Editors: I cannot see how 
any progressive farmer can get his 
consent to do without The Progrcs- 
sive Farmer and Cotton Plant. It 
is excellent—simrly fine. The moral 
and religious touch and tone are 
beautiful. Its poetical selections are 
elegant. Though caught and charm- 
ed by them, I will not forbear to say 
that (from “The Marshes of Glynn,” 
by Sidney Lanier, most-stirs the in- 
ner depths of being, and holds a 
spell that is indescriable, save to 
those who feel its subtle influence. 

In the last number I was more 
than interested in the article about 
the split-log drag for improving 
roads. Mr. Ward who wrote on this 
theme for the Saturday Evening 
Post, and Mr. Allen, of our own good 
old State, who reproduced, in The 
Farmer, much of Mr. Ward’s com- 
munication, are both due our thanks. 


The good roads question, terrac- 
ing and many important subjects 
have had a hearing, and will, I hope, 

- be stressed more and more. I have 
not, however, seen the dog nuisance 
aired. And we have the good, glad 
dog, the sad dog, the bad dog and the 
mad dog. We can like and admire 
the first. But what of the sad dvg— 
the hungry, abused one that runs 
round and invades cook rooms, chick- 
en coops and hen’s nest“for much of 
its living? What of the bad dog, of 
little or no use, that eats what the 
pig ought to get, frightens innocent 
ehildren and timid females, and sheds 
its vermin (in the shape of fleas), 
keeping sensitive nervous souls from 
sleep? And what of the mad dog? 
I had better forbear. But if some 
brave person, who is not afraid to 
use “a drop of ink,” a vigorous pen- 
point and some sound practical sug- 
gestions, should rise and say that 
dogs ought to be killed, taxed and 
disciplined until a better state of af- 
fairs is brought about, I think I, for 
one, should feel like saying: Hur- 
rah for the hero who dares to handle 

“this touchy unpopular subject!” 

- A word about Mr. Moore’s Big 
Rock. But first a kindly greeting 
to him across the hills—and does* 
he-remember when some fifteen or 
eighteen years ago, a lady poetically 
inclined, indited him a letter (at 
the suggestion of the late Needham 
B. Cobb of pleasant memory, both 
unknown, personally, to the lady), 
which he placed in his pocket, hung 
the coat away; did not wear it for 
several months; finally donned it 
again; found the letter, and in haste 
made the amende honorable; how it 
turned out a pleasant episode, inas- 
much as it proved a delicate cour- 
tesy to her and gave a glimpse of a 
fine heart ? 

Now for the Rock. And is it not 
odd how some people love rocks? I 
would scorn to deny the “soft im- 
peachment” myself. Yes, just rocks 
—big rocks, little rocks, rough, hard, 
smoothe, and whatever else may be 
said of them. They endure; have a 
language; stand sentinels. They are 
shelter, shade, beauty, solace. Like 
the dear old hills and mountains they 
defy the mutations that come to 
things less enduring. O hills, and 
rocks, and mountains, that met our 
early vision; that never left your 
post a single day; that may greet 
our dim, departing gaze, how we 
love you! What friends ye are! To 
you we would liken the grey head of 
the old grandfather; the dear old 
house where we were born; the oak 
that shames, for age, our lengthening 
years. These come to be a part of 
us—inwrought into the very fibre 
of our being. Though time and dis- 
tance, and the weight of years inter- 
vene, the heart thrills, and the eyes 
grow misty, as fancy lifts the veils 
and looks back through the dim long 


‘if I will be admitted, or ought to 


How quickly hope may shift the 
scene; turn her enraptured vision to 
the “Rocks of Ages;” “lift up her 
eyes unto the hills whence cometh 
her help,” and gaze on the spires and 
domes of the everlasting home! 
MRS. L. A. E. STIKELEATHER. 

Tredell Co., N. C. 


« 





Delegate Jackson at the Farmers’ State 
Alliance. 


Messrs. Editors: This is rather 
old news, but I want to tell the 
readers of The Progressive Farmer, 
our good paper, about my visit to 
Hillsboro to attend the State Alli- 
ance meeting August 8th and 9th. 
I think everything was in unity as 
much as I ever saw. And here I 
want to say that if these grounds 
and buildings are to be taken as an 
earnest of the work done by the 
Farmers’ Alliance, the State and all 
of the Allianceman have reason to 
be proud. In fact, we know some- 
thing about Brother Parker’s busi-1 
ness capacity, and it voes without 
saying that he is one of the finest 
business men in the State. When 
I saw the beautiful buildings and 
grounds, and all business done in a 
business shape, I thought he ought to 
be entrusted with all orders of the 
Farmers’ Alliance. We should insist 
on all the Sub Alliances doing busi- 
ness through the Alliance. Send your 
orders to our Business Agent. I 
know that he can help you if you 
will trust him with your orders. 

One afternoon Brother Joyncr 
(from Nash County) and I decided 
to go ver to the town of Hillsboro. 
Well, we put out afoot, and we had 
not gone far before we reached the 
tor of a hill and it was pull up and 
hold back until we reached the town. 
Well, I was so tired I did not take 
in much of the town. After resting 
awhile we decided to try to get back; 
so took our coats on our arms and 
pulled back—and I did not go to 
town any more. But after all, Hills- 
boro is a nice, healthy place. You 
ean get good water anywhere. 

I. L. JACKSON. 

Sampson Co., N. C. 








The Progressive Farmer and Cotton 
Plant is Popular in South Carolina. 


Messrs. Editors: I’do not know 
ask to be one of your correspond- 
ents, I only must ask space for a few 
lines to tell you that I have been 
a regular subscriber to the dear old 
Cotton Plant since its birth and was 
once a contributor to its columns, 
but must say The Progressive Farim- 
er and Cotton Plant is t he best farin- 
ers’ paper that I have ever read for 
this part of the South and is also 
becoming the most popular, and will 
also soon have the greatest number 
of subscribers. It ought to be in the 
hands of every farmer in the State. 
Cotton is pretty good in this seec- 
tion, but going back fast. I will 
sell a new bale or two next week if 
the rains will hold up. Would write 
you more at length but will await 
the fate of this and promise to send 
you a batch of new names soon. 


UNCLE JACK. 





I do not believe that there is a 
farm paper published that suits the 
Southern farmers better than the 
“old reliable” Progressive Farmer 
and Cotton Plant. Every farmer 
should take it. Once a subscriber, 
always a subscriber. I take two 
other well known papers, and I say 
that “our paper” is much the best. 


—Ben. B. Rhyne, Gaston Co., N. C. 





Alas! this. time is never the time 
for self-denial; it is always the next 
time. Abstinence is always so much 
more pleasant to contemplate upon 
the other side of indulgence.—George 





distances to those dear old scenes. 


asked on your own volition. 
gest that you apologize for your ac- 
tion in this matter in as public a 





Macdonald. 











“Bread 1S the Stati of Luv,’ 








planted THIS FALL. 


‘invested. 


name and address. 


mailing list. 





It takes LOTS OF WHEAT to supply this 
- country WITH BREAD. The short crop of last 
year makes it necessary that a larger crop be 


We want our friends to prepare as much land as 
possible for wheat this season. 

There is good money in the crop, and the in- 
dications are that the price will continue good. 

A JUDICIOUS APPLICATION of OUR 
FERTILIZERS will help you to getYa good 
yield and fair returns for your time and money 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA GHEMICAL COMPANY. 


N. C. Sales Division, Durham, N. C. 


Most all the leading dealers handle our goods. 
If yours doesn’t, drop us a postal card giving his 
We will take the matter up 
with him—besides we want your name on our 




















COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 


LIDDELL BUILDS IT—THE MURRAY SYSTEM. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 





Slide Valves and Automatic Engines, New 
Era Boilers, Etc. 





DURHAM should be addressed to 


Inquiries from parties in SOUTH CAROLINA, and North Carolina KAST OF 





All others to 
LIDDELL COMPANY, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





GIBBES MAGHINERY GOMPANY. 


Columbia, S. C. 











Peters Will Not Resign. 

Col. EK. S. Peters, Vice-President 
of the Southern Cotton Assaciation, 
has just returned to Texas from an 
extended sojourn in the East, says a 
Dallas, Texas, dispateh of last Tues: 
day. He found a letter from Presi- 
dent Jordan of the Association, 
dated ‘August 14th, which contains 
what Ool. Peters says is the first 
formal notice that he had been “sus- 
pended.” In his answer to Mr. Jor- 
dan, he says: “Ag I wired you on 
receipt of your telegram I will not 
resign the office of Vice-Presidciit, 
and you have no authority to sus- 
pend.” The letter contains also a 
specific denial ofthe charge made by 
President Jordan that Col. Peters 
used his influence against the South- 
ern Cotton Association in its effort 
to press the investigation of the 
Bureau of Cotton Statisties. He 
declares he was sent for by District 
Attorney Beach, to whom he gave 
information and- promised to assist 


him in every way in-his power. Col. 
Peters says: 
ble comes from my not approving 
your action in asking the resigna- 


“Now the whole trou- 


tion of the Hon. James Wilson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, which you 
I sug- 


way as you gave it out.” 








Farmers’ Exchang 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


gs 
Two cents a word for first insertion, and 
one cent a word for each additional! inser- 
tion, each figure or initial counting as a sep 
arate word. Send cash with order. 














FOR SALE—Thoroughbred Single Comb 
White ie ait Cockrells, price one dollar 
each. J. W. ZIMMERMAN, Charlotte, 5. l. 

WANTED—to buy good Shredder little 
used. Must be cheap. Address J., care 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

BARGAINS—Bf. Langhans, one Cock and 
five Hens $6; Bf. Wyandotte, Cocks *! each, 
pair $2; Bf. Orpingtons, Barred Rocks, Indian 
Games, trio $3. P. H. POINDEXTER, Don- 
naha, N. C. 

FONTAINE SHOCK BINDEK prevens 
Corn Shocks being injured in field. Saves 
labor. Most highly endorsed. Sent, «pitts 


prepese, for $1.75. Write for pampliet. 
'ONTAINE CoO., Christie, Virginia. 


WANTED—A foreman for farm ple f 
must be sober, reliable, and not afrale © 
hard work. Give references, J. |). (, Car 
Progressive Farmer. 


1406: 
LOUD, 
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WANTED—Nlce Ash timber, and pa) ~_ 
money for all tracts close to Rail-Road. Bes 
delivered on cars. Write, state quantity y N. 
have and Rail-Road distance. b. U. BM? 
SER & SONS, Wise, N. C. oie 

BUY a Barred Plymouth Rock Cock to 1 

rove your chicken stock. Several ni “lotte 
or sale by MRS. C. C. MOORE, ,Chario’'™ 
N. C. Se 

WANTED—Orders for young NOEL 
Rams and Duroc Jersey Pigs. ~*""* 
ARCHER, Statesville, N. C. 


BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmer, 4 
good stationery with your ow? = Write 
name of your farm neatly pe NG CO., 
or prices to MUTUAL PUBLISE ts THE 
Raleigh, N.C. (This company Pp?" 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER.) 
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Tuesday, September 5, 1905. } 
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Lecturer Cates in His Home County. 


\fessrs. Editors: I have been 
having such a god time for the last 
‘yy days that I feel like telling about 

| did not know what was the 
anuer with me; I semed to see new 
i tics in everything. The trees 
bieger, the grass greener, and 

» birds made better music, and 
vorvhody was so kind and seemed so 

ppy that I asked my wife what 

meant, 

She said, “Why, you are at home,” 

| guess that was just it. 

lhis is my own county and has 
alyavs stood at the head of the list 
alphabetieally, but I never seemed 
iy) see so many things to be vroud 

‘ ontil I made this little trip. But 
| must tell you about it at onee, 
{ | seem to be getting off on a 
side-traek. . 

lleft honre Saturday morning, the 
iuth instant, aetompanied by my 

‘fe. heading for Green’s school- 
house. We stopped for dinner with 
our kinsman, Webb Cates. Webb 
has only been married a few weeks, 
aud we wish for him and his good 
wife a sueeessful journey through 
lif» with just enough shadows to 
make them appreeiate the sunshine. 

At 3 o'clock we met a crowd of 
nore than sixty farmers—really 
de-awake fellows, who live at home 
and own and manage their own af- 
‘airs. Green’s school-house is not 

lov cabin daubed with red mud, but 

is one of. ex-Governor Aycuck’s 
living monuments that will live and 
vrow and do good as long as the 
waves beat upon the shore. It is in 
hat is known in loeal parlance us 
Oklahoma Territory—the strip out 

t from Chatham in the late survey. 
Well, this is just such a school- 
house as one would expeet such men 
as met us here te build. Their very 
voiee and the warm hearty, honest 
handshake told us that they were 
waiting to add their names to the 
already goodly number of the Con- 
cord Allianee. I don’t know when I 
have made a more encouraging visit 
or one that I enjoyed better, or wrote 
the names of men that I had more 
eonfidenee in. And I am working 
for still greater things here, breth- 
ren, and I feel that I will not be dis- 
appointed. That night we spent with 
our good friend, Jeff Biddle. We 
did not sleep much; we just talked 
and talked and talked. May he and 
his good wife long live to extend 
such hospitality to their friends. 

Sunday we spent at Saxapahaw (a 
splendid cotton mill town) with our 
nephew, Jesse A. Cates. We only 
saw one thing lacking to make this 
home complete—no little folks io 
ronup and play. Here we spent a 
pleasant day and enjoyed the good 
dinner and good music with Jesse 
and his good wife. We talked about 
old times and about his father, who 
has heen gone so long, and came 
away feeling that blood was stronger 
than water after all. 

Late in the evening we started 
home, but turned aside to see Uncle 
Wesley Paris. Wesley is an old fam- 
ily servant of the type that is rapid- 
ly passing away. He and his good 
wife are honest and industrious, 
faithful and loyal, to their white kin 
folks in whom they see their best 
inends. We sat on their front porch 
i admired the trees loaded down 
with pears and peaches of the rarest 
Kiud With other signs of prosperity 
until we were invited to come 
around to the back’ porch. There 
we found a table spread for two 
loaded with a supper such as only the 
old-time eook knows how to prepare. 
We sat at that table with its snowy 
White linen, glittering glass, and 
while Aunt Leatha shooed the flies, 

' Annie passed the fried chicken 
| biscuits baked in an old-time 

preserves, butter and cake 


Wiel 


SioV] 


and Uncle Wesley attended to ihe 
horse, we did enjoy that hour. And 
I do believe this was one of the 
most peaceful, contented homes of 
all. This faithful couple spent their 
best days in slavery, but they have 
a good farm and a nice home, and 
I hope they may live many years to 
enjoy the comforts by which they 
are surrounded. 

Then in the glooming we started 
for home, watching the evening light 
fade and the stars come out, and in 
due time arrived at home to find 
the old watchword was true: “Nine 
o'clock; lights out; all is well;” and 
I must say, I have been traveling 
around over North Carolina and 
have found many, yea, very many, 
good friends, fine men and women, 
fine sehools and churches; but old 
Alamance still stands at the head of 


What a saving of time and worry; what a source of extra 


profit it would be to you if you had an ever-ready, con- 
venient, economical engine to do the hundred odd jobs 


about the farm. 


That engine has arrived! 


the list. 


“There is a land of every land the 


foosteps roam, 
That land thy country and that spot 
thy home.” 


. H. M. CATES. 
Alamance Co., N. C. 





About Cotton Prices. 


The Executive Committee of the 
Southern Cotton Growers’ Associa- 
tion will meet at Asheville, Sentem- 
ber 6th, to fix a minimum price at 
which cotton is to be sold by the 
members of the Association. If the 
price is fixed at ten cents, then the 
members are expected to hold their 
eotton when the price goes below 
that point. Here will come the rab, 
but this is the point. There is no 
doubt that the price can be controll- 
ed if the amount to go upon the mar- 
kets is limited. Mr. Jas. Proctor, in 
his talk at Back Swamp, Saturday, 
illustrated the point. He said that 
the price of diamonds is constantly 
increasing, yet there is stored away 
in South Africa sufficient dia- 
monds, if put on the market alto- 
gether, to make them almost as cheap 
as marbles. The owners, however, 
know that they are safe and are 
good securitv, so they retain therm 
and get for those they do turn loose 
as much money as they would for 
many more if there was no system in 
marketing them. The same principle 
will necessarily operate in the mat- 
ter of cotton. It does in land, 
money, bonds, and all things. If half 
the farmers in the country to-day 
should offer their farms for sale, 
land would fall 50 per cent within a 
week. But let little be sold as there is 
a demand for it, and the price will be 
so far from falling that it will con- 
stantly increase. Then, let every 
farmer determine to co-operate with 
the Association. It has been demon- 
strated what it has already been able 
to do. It ean do more with your help. 
Then, fail not to give it. A long 
pull, a steady pull, a pull altogether, 
and cotton will not again go below 
ten cents.—Lumberton Argus. 








Most people dread far more the 
social frown which follows the doing 
of something conventionally wrong 
they do the qualms of conscience 
which follow the doings of something 
intrinsically wrong.—Herbert Spcn- 
cer. 





Tormenting Eczema Gone. 


Tormenting, a ‘hag ogee > uma al- 
ways dies when Tetterine is ap . 
TETTERINE CURES DANDRUFF. 
Fragrant, curative, soothing. Incompara- 
bly the best remedy for all forms of skin 
diseases. 50c per box. J. T. SHUPTRINE, 
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‘Mat would just melt in your mouth, 


pride, 

Beloved of heaven and all the world 
beside, 

Where brighter suns dispense sereu- 
est light 

And milder moons emparadise the 
night— 

Oh! thou shalt find wherein thy 


I. H. 


cannot atford to be without one. 
practical. Investigate and find out 
and easy-to-run they are. 


It is the 


Gasoline 
° Engine, 


absolutely safe, perfectly simple and so economical in operation that you 
Don’t think they are complicated or im- 


for yourself how simple, economical 


U : Vertical, 2, 3, 5,H. P; Horizontal and Portable, 
6, 8, 10, 12, 15, H. P. Callon the International Agent and let him show 
you. Or write for catalog describing their use on the farm. 


International Harvester Co. of America, Inc., 7 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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Se, WHITE: BLAKESLEE 
goa 
Mi 


ARE YOU THE MAN 


to he given : 


A “Blakeslee” Gasoline Engine 


on a special proposition which we will make for thirty days? To 
introduce into every county as a practical demonstration one of 
our 4H. P. BLAKESLEE Vertical engines, we will make a special 
net price—a factory to farm proposition—giving you this oppor- 
tunity fora limited time to buy an engine at manufacturers cost. 

; Why should you cling to the old snethod of doing your 


small investment you can buy a small 


engine especially adapted to pumping, feed grinding, 
~. churning, corn shredding, and all kinds of farm work, 


White-Blakeslee Mfg. Co., 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








Southern Dental College, Atlanta, Georgia. 


it you are intetested in obtaining a dental education, 
write for free catalogue of full information. 


Address DR. S. W. FOSTER, DEAN, {00 N. Butler St., Atlanta, Ga. 





How near must a person live to me 
to be my neighbor? Every persons 
is near to you whom you ean bless. 
He is the nearest to whom you can 
bless most.—William Ellery Chan- 
ning. 





Rev. J. H. West, Presiding Elder 
of the Morganton District, has been 
elected president of Rutherford Col- 
lege to sueceed Prot. A. C. Reynolds, 
who resigned to accept the position 
of superintendent of schools for 
Buneombe County. 





A GREAT PAIN KILLER. 


Salem Chapel, N. C., Jan. 27, 1904. 
—The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, Oh.: I have used Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam with great success 
I was a cripple for two years, my 
disease laying in’ my’ lower limhs. 
Am now entirely well. Have not suf- 
fered any at all in twelve months.-- 
T. P. Dalton. 


STRAWBESRY PLANTS 


Fruit Trees, Raspberry Plants, etc. Every- 
thing for the Fruit Grower. Send today for 


free Catalogue. 
JOHN LIGHTFOOT, 
Sherman Heights, Tenn. 








Mfr., Savannah, Ga. 


Reliable Seed 


Clover, Grass, Grain, 
Wand Garden Seeds, Onion 4 
Sets and Poultry Food.3um 


DIGGS & BEADLES ~ 


(INCORPORATED) 


SEEDSMEN, 
RIGHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
Farm Phones 


Have a telephone service of yourown. Cost 
of instruments small compared to conve- 
) nience and time and money saved, 


AGENTS WANTED 


Write for free book explaining 
cost and how toorganize, build ando 
ate telephones ystems among your neighe 
bors. Cadiz Electric Ce., 
./ 4g ©. O. O, Building, Cadiz, O, 












Peach Trees Bear Second Year, 


Get my one year old “SEPTEMBER QUEEN,” 
and “8-CRATE ELBERTA”’ Peach Trees, and 
| get crop 2nd year. Isellonly one year old 
' Trees, 3 to 5 feet high, well rooted, and bud- 
ded only from selected bearing trees. 
Price f. o. b. Rome, Ga., $30.00 per 1,000, plus’ 
' $2.00 for boxing. Send for circulars. 


W. T. CHENEY, Rome, Ga, 


























































































































































































[Tuesday, September 5. 

















THE HOME CIRCLE 


September. 








Sweet is the voice that calls 
From babbling waterfalls 


. 


In meadows where the downy seeds are flying; 


And soft the breezes blow, 
And eddying come and zo 
Tn faded gardens where the rose is dying. 


Among the stubbled corn 
The blithe quail pipes at morn, 
The merry partridge drum in hidden places, 
And glittering insects gleam 
Above the reedy stream, 
Where busy spiders spin their filmy laces. 
At eve, cool shadows fall 
Across the garden wall, 
And on the clustered grapes to purple turning; 
And pearly vapors lie 
Along the eastern sky, 
Where the broad harvest-moon is redly burning. 


Ah, soon on field and hill, 
The wind shall whistle chill, 
And patriarch swallows call their flocks together, 
To fly from frost and snow, 
And seek for lands where blow 
The fairer blossoms of a balmier weather. 


The cricket chirps all day, 
“() fairest summer, stay!” 
The squirrel eyes askance the chestnuts browning; 
The wild fowl fly afar 
Above the foamy bar, 
And hasten southward ere the skies are frowning. 


Now comes a fragrant breeze 
Through the dark cedar-trees, 
And round about my temples fondly lingers, 
In gentle playfulness, 
Like to the soft caress 
Bestowed in happier days by loving fingers. 


Yet, though a sense of grie# 
Comes with the falling leaf, 
And memory makes the summer doubly pleasant, 
In all my autumn dreanis 
A future summer gleams, 
Passing the fairest glories of the present! 
—George Arnold. 





Endorses Pansy’s Letter. 


a renee H. Poe, Esq., Raleigh N. C. 


Dear Sir:—Allow me to pull my hat off to the 
lady who wrote “Why Men Fail as Husbands.” 
She wrote to the point and covered the ground, 
and I say “Amen” to all she said. 

Yours truly, D. L. GORE. 

Marlsboro Cotton Mills, McColl, N. C. 





A ‘‘Spoiled’’ Reader. 


Senator Pettus, of Alabama, who is still, at 
eighty-four, one of the most effective men in the 
United States Senate, explains, in part at least, 
his intellectual vitality by an experience of his 
young manhood. In 1849, being then twenty-eight 
years of age, he crossed the plains on horse- 
back to California. As part of the very limited 
baggage which such a mode of travel exacted, he 


-~-took three books: the Bible and the poems of 


Shakespeare and Burns. These he read in camp 
by the way. Of the effect, he says: “That ex- 
perience of reading spoiled me forever after. The 
silence, the solitude, the fitful light of the fire, 
and the tremendous significance of the written 
messages under such conditions, cannot be put 
into words. I treasure those books as my choicest 
possessions; and when things go awry, I go back 
to them for comfort and assistance, and never in 
vain.” 

Would that more young men could be “spoiled” 
by such reading as that! There is a flavor about 
the great books of old that, once it possesses the 
mind, especially the youthful mind, will effectual- 
ly preserve it from trivial tastes and intellectual 
dissipations. But, unfortunately for the young 
people of our time, there is so much “popular” 
reading, highly spiced with adventure and charged 
with present-day interests, that unless a young 
man or a young woman is virtually shut up by 
some accident to the reading of great books, 
youth, with its enthusiasms, may quite pass before 
it is discovered that there are such books. That 
is a real calamity; for the chance of developing 
an enthusiasm for great literature amid the cares 
and duties of nature life:in inflnitesimal, and the 
loss to a life which is passed without that enthusi- 
oe in incaleulable-—Nashville Christian Advo- 
cate. 








How ‘‘Uncle Remus’’ Works. 


Joel Chandler Harris, author of “Uncle Remus,” 
had none of the disappointments and trials 
of the ordinary author. Most of the unhappiness 


-of the world comes from trying to be what one is 


not,, trying to do something for which one is in 
no wise fitted. It was Mr. Harris’s rare good for- 
tune to know definitely his own capabilities, and 
limitations, and it was his chief pleasure to be 
simply what he was, to tell the best stories he 
knew, and not to worry. If the public wanted 
what he wrote, it was well; if not, he had already 
enjoyed the pleasure of doing the work. He 
made his channel and flowed quietly in it; he was 
ready to receive such sunshine as might fall, but 
he would not turn aside for rain. 

“If the greatest position on the round earth 
were to be offered to me,” he once said: “I would- 
n’t take it. The responsibility would kill me in 
two weeks. Now I haven’t any care or any trou- 
bles, and I have resolved never to worry any 
more. Life is all a joke to me. Why make it a 
care ?” 

Once I heard him say: “Why, I haven’t been 
mad in twenty years.” 

Perhaps I have given the impression that the 
author’s work is all play; certain it is that he en- 
joys it, and yet it is always hard work. One can. 
not expect to produce anything worth while with- 
out using the sinew of effort. Mr. Harris showed 
me no fewer than sixteen introductions to a sin- 
gle story, and all of them had been discarded, so 
anxious was he to have the story open in just the 
proper way. His characters all become extraor- 
dinarily real to him, so that he earries on conver- 
sationg with them as though they were living per- 
sons. And they keep clamoring for recognition. 
One day he said.: 

“Aunt Minervy Ann’s getting mighty restless. 
She came in here just now and sat down in that 
chair and began telling me a story about Mis’ 
Jones’ pa’sol. T’ve got to be writing something 
about Aunt Minervy Ann.” 

Uncle Remus has become so nearly a real per- 
son, not only to Mr. Harris, but to thousands of 
those who know and love his stories, that one 
realizes with difficulty that he is only a creature 
of the author’s imagination—New York Out- 


look. 





The Sweetest of All. 


Something of the poetry of the home appears 
in a little story told by the Philadelphia Times: 


As soon as it was announced that Mr. Alexan-- 


der Simpson had been elected to the office of 
president of the Philadelphia Bar Association, 
his lawyer friends went to his house and offered 
him their congratulations. 

Mr. Simpson’s small son was in the room, and 
for several minutes he watched the scene with 
round eyes. Then he made his way through the 
crowd until he reached his father’s side. 

A gentleman had just said; “I congratulate you, 
Mr. Simpson,” when the newly-elected president 
‘elt a tug at his coat-tail. Looking down, he saw 
his son. 

“Well, what is it, my boy?” he asked. 

“T love you, papa!” piped a tiny voice in reply. 

Overcome with feeling, the father lifted up his 
son and kissed him, then set him down. As the 
little fellow trotted off the men nearest Mr. Simp- 
son extended their hands in silence. Convention- 
al congratulations somehow seemed out of place. 





WHAT DR. VAN DYKE SAYS. 


Qualities in Which Woman Should Excel. 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke, discussing “The Way to 
Womanhood” in a series of papers in Harper’s 
Bazar, thus voices his personal views on the sub- 


ject: 


“It seems to me,” he says, “that woman’s ex- 
cellence (and I have been using the word always 
in its proper meaning to denote superiority), 
lies in three things—a certain fineness and deli- 
cacy of physical organization and balance; a 
certain deep and sensitive power of intellectua 
and moral sympathy, and a certain firm and gen- 
tle faculty of social order and rule. I believe 
that nature gives the germ and potency of these 
things, to her more fully and more richly than to 
man at the beginning of life. They fit and adorn 
a woman for the place and the privileges which 
belong to her civilized society. And the course 
of life, the method of training and education 
which develops these things in a girl, is the way 
to womanhood.” . 

Dr. Van Dyke thinks “for most girls the true 
purpose and the best result of education is not 
the mastery of some special branch nor the ac- 
quisition of the encyclopedia of learning, but the 


training of the intelligence and the quickey, 
the imagination, so that they shall be abl. +, .. 







































for hickory nuts. 


of 1905’s August, was full of Autumn visions. 
Nature, one of God’s dearest messengers. 
ever pointing us to the future. May we no! aldaiiar 
that thousands of men and women on |:-' 
bath heard the Higher Voice and throu 
rifts of faith caught sweet glimpses of 1!) 


prehend more clearly and to sympathix .... — 
All 
“They are not going to be Inventors «rp onrh 
coverers, or lawyers, or philosophers, or ¢ 
or theologians—at least not in the ma} 
They are going to be women: 
means that they will have a special yeod - : A 
for the power of thinking in companions!) to-da 
man who is intellectual, who has some |); was 1 
or brain to do, or who is engaged with soy. sand: 
problem or knowledge, does not want a wo the 1 
take the place of a lexicon or a library «of - nest 
tific reference; he wants her to be a friend ; try 
laboring and often bewildered and weer, worlc 
he wants her to see the meaning of his «7 ons 
to eneourage and enlighten it by her sy) what 
And the man who is dull and stupid does yy, have 
eorntul eritic on the hearth, or a profi << tun ti, 
skirts beside him; he wants, or at all eyes: an el 
needs, the bright comradeship of a more +}; you d 
ly womanly woman who will gently sur); adher 
out of his dullness and refresh his starry: may, 
ligence with the fruits of her thinking : walt 
ing—not in the form of solid chunks of in} tellov 
tion, but in the fine cordial of distilled wi drift 
intent 
— , lw? 
A Vision-Seeing Day. had? 
Kivery season grants us a_ vision-seeing iy ee 
when Nature no longer points inward or bac much 
ward, but turns our eyes to the rifts whic - ~ not h 
close the landseapes of the coming season, Vy) not tl 
among the snows of winter there come days where 
sing o fthe coming of the spring erocus :) you t 
Sometimes when the air is heavy with : can a 
odor of apple-blossoms there is heard the fay. even 
tinkle of ice or the moan of the skurrving -yy!, observ 
Last Sunday was a day full of autumn visions. that 3 
The sunshine was as bright as that of th you hi; 
torrid summer day, but it seemed to be shiverins the p: 
with the chill of frosty November sun; {| you 01 
sky had that peculiar blue which always i: happe: 
‘think of the white mornings when childre t beside 
The song of the breeze which for su 
seems to be always passing around our eorer wis might 
as sweet as usual, but it had lost its summer Jil encoul 
and oceasionaly was heard a December sil). VT) Don 
flowers, last week so debonair, wore the primes: schaol 
of the “melancholy days.” We wondered if ti table i 
golden rod in the meadow did not wear a jensiv tack” ; 
look, and if the little blue flowers which star the times. 
borders of the cornfields at this season, were } Don 
whispering among themselves of the day you tl 
the sky would be ragged with cloud and north your f 
winds would be ripping through the disinan' ple oft 
The whole-blessed day—the last Saliba Deas 
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“T’ll have her anyway,” said the you 
said the father, em)! 
“We'll just see who wins out in this me: 
“All right; I aceept the challenge. io 
“Ts the fight on now?” bility 


“Oh, very well,” said the youth. ~ 
I married your daughter two week= seo | Walki 
day.”—Kansas City Times. 
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He Had Already Won. 

he following story is being told of a mi: 

lives in the eastern part of the city. Last 
2 voung man, who had been attentive to theo You , 

man’s daughter, asked him for her hana r 
When 
“Vm sorry,” said the father, “but | And 1 
Dede seen the Kind of 
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on his physician and asked him for 


“Take a tonic, and dismiss from 0 Grad 


that tends to worry you,” said the 
Several months afterward the pave . 

a bill from the physician asking Te 

$18, and answered it thus: . | 
“Dear Doctor: have taken a t’! : Com 

Your bill tends to worry tv. ) | 

dismiss it from my mind.” 


Moral.—Advyice sometimes defeats > 9°" Same 
Medical Talk. 





‘*Took It’’ Literally. Made 
Sug 
Once upon a time a very nervous 1) ae 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


_ 
All letters intended for this department 

should be addressed to “ Aunt Jennie,” care 

sicrne Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N, 0. 











Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


\ young man came by to see me 
to-day on his way to school, and I 
vals remind d that he is one of thou- 
mids of young people who will for 
‘js first time leave the dear home 
jest with its hallowed influences to 
‘heir personality in the broad 
of companionship in the rela- 
tions of fellow-students. Are you 
what you have appeared to be or 
have vou been waiting the oppor- 
tuntiy to show that you really are 
an entirely different person? Have 
decided for youself that you will 
adhere to the right, let come what 
may, or are you undecided and simply 

the influence of some other 
low to carry vou along with the 
drift wood of school-life? Do you 
.l to be a man or simply a fel- 
Will your influence be good ‘or 
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pads 

I fanev that you think that inas- 
much as you are a “newish” you will 
have mueh influence, certainly 
tirst session. Now, here is 
where vou make your mistake. “Do 
vou think for a moment that you 
ean associate with others for a year 
1 the sehool-room and evade 
If you do, you will find 
are mistaken. Of course 
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vou have sense enough to know that 
the professors are too busy to pat 
vou on the shoulder every time they 
happen to see you. There are others 
} 


ides vourself who have enlisted 
weess or failure and they, too. 
might expect the same familiar and 
encouraging pat. 


Don’t expect too much pie in 
school. You will not find it on every 
table in real life, and, besides, “hard 
tack” is good for the digestion some- 
times. 

Don’t dress too fine; it will give 
you the appearanee of being above 
vour fellows, and hig heels trip peo- 


ple oftentimes. 

Don’t brag about what you ean do. 
Some day they will find out that with- 
vour telling them. When the 
llow brags, remember who he 
will not be long until you 
know why he did it. 

Be prudent in all things and lessen 
regrets for after years. Heed all ad- 
vice from the faeulty. Remember 

they have travelled over the 
1 on which you have just started 
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You will like them, 
When you try Them 
And then you will 

Always buy them— 


Craddock-Terry Shoes, 


For solid comfort, style, dura- 
bility and grace, the 

College Woman’s 

Walking Shoe 


takes the palm. 


lines a, ou the popular new last, with 
Manhwep ing at once the strength of 
100d with the modesty and grace of 


Craddock- | $3,00 
AND 


Terry 
Company, | $3,50 


|S? a emer eee mememmmranes 


Made on 
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and that they know the ruts and by- 
paths, 

Don’t “pony.” That is a disgrace 
and beneath a gentleman’s dignity. 
Do honest work and keep your con- 
science clear. The trouble about this 
‘“ponying” business is, the more you 
ride on the work done by others the 
more you have to ride; and before 
you graduate you will find vourself 
astride that ungainly old elephant 
called fraud and his movements will 
make you dizzy and you might fall. 
If you don’t tumble then, don’t for- 
get that the memory of those jour- 
neys will haunt you in after years. 

Be a gentleman, not a namby pam- 
by—to-day one thing and to-morrow 
another. 

Don’t forget to write to mother. 
Her boy is hers still even if he is 
a student at college. She watches 
anxiously for your letters, and they 
are as rays of sunshine penctrating 
the cloud of her loneliness while you 
are away. 

Remember the folks at home are 
sacrificing for you and the best and 
only way to pay the debt you owe 
them is to do your duty. 


Our letters are interesting this 
week. AUNT JENNIE. 





From a South Carolina Reader. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I want to 
thank you for your complimentary 
remarks on my letter to Social Chat. 
Few realize the pleasure it affords 
old people to feel their efforts to do 
good, are appreciated. I sympathize 
with you and yours in your boy’s af- 
fliction. I have suffered much from 
various diseases in early life. I have 
witnessed the departure, from this 
life, my dear companion, father and 
mother, several brothers and sisters, 
with a host of relatives and friends 
too numerous to mention. These ex- 
perienees have so softened my heart 
and feelings that I can enter into 
hearty sympathy with those who suf- 
fer, either in body or mind. I am 
finishing up the few days remaining 
to me here in active service for the 
sick. Searcely a day passes that I 
am not instrumental in relieving 
some one of pain and suffering. I am 
devoted to my rrofession and grateful 
to God who gives me strength, physi- 
eal and mental, to do good to others. 
I realize: “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 

I know of no better agricultural 
paper than The Progressive Farmer. 
In fact, it seems to improve with 
every number. To fruit growers. 
stock growers, stock breeders, poul- 
try raisers, farmers and dairymen, it 
is invaluable. The Home Circle, Our 
Social Chat, Current Events, State 
News, General News, Sunshine, and 
other departments of the paper are 
interesting and helpful to all classes 
of readers. C. B. BOBO. 

Sedalia, S. C. 





‘* Wives who Fail.’’ 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Elizabeth M. 
Gilmer says that the majority of wo- 
men fail as wives. No wonder, be- 
cause they have a double burden to 
earry. Besides the necessity of hid- 
ing her own worries the wife must 
be ready to listen first to the itemized 
account of the worries and vexations 
that try the very soul of her good 
man, until the last spark of good 
humor has died out of his manly 
bosom, and he is powerless to rekindle 
the fires of mirth and happiness, un- 
til he has basked awhile in the sun- 
shine of her cheerfulness and been 
soothed by the music of her laughter. 
Then when tranquility has been re- 
stored to the shattered nerves of 
him who kindly and gladly provides 
for all her whims and necessities, 
she may cautiously venture to inform 
him of such of her worries as re- 









quire his attention, lest the broken 





window pane let in cold air and give 
him pneumonia, to say nothing of the 
danger of diphtheria to which the 
children might be exposed. She her- 
iself must, of necessity, be immune 
to such diseases as might be caused 
by leaky shoes or threadbare gar- 
ments. She must gallop through her 
recital or she may upset his tired 
nerves again. She must not shake 
any red flags in his presence nor 
tread upon the gouty toes of his 
prejudicies. She must not have any 
pet sins, but be as pure as the driven 
snow, neat aS a new pin, and sweet 
as a half-blown rose, sparkling with 
dew in the morning sunshine. She 
must fairly bubble. with merriment, 
whether the housemaid and cook sud- 
denly depart or the stove-pipe choose 
to fall at the wrong time. She must 
sparkle with wit and humor, provided 
her electric shafts demolish none of 
his towers. 

No wonder that the Lord made her 
of doubly refined material, when He 
foresaw what would be required of 
her. She must have the strength of 
adamant, the scintillations of the dia- 
mond, the sweetness of the rose, the 
purity of gold, and a symmetrical 
form to which must be added the per- 
fection of neatness, else she is doom- 
ed to fail as a wife, because a chain 
is only as strong as its weakest link. 
Women who prefer humorous books 
and comic parers, musical extrava- 
ganza and rollicking farces, ere not 
the women sought for as wives by 
men possessing a modicum of good 
common sense. No, their gayety must 
be truly refined in order to captivate 
really sensible men; and what wo- 
man desires to be tied to a fool by 
the “apron strings” of law? A wo- 
man must gratefully accept an occa- 
sional ecar-fare, and, in return, must 
steam herself over the hot fire for it 
for hours upon hours so that her lord 
and master may be provided with 
delicious meals—for the way to his 
heart lies across (or through) his 
stomach. The women who angle with 
honeyed words and flatteries are the 
very ones to shake red rags and raise 
howls when they are hooked; to pre- 
cipitate floods and complain when 
they are drenched. A woman who 
treats a man, either before of after 
marriege, as though he were a little 
tin god, labels herself with the marks 
of imbecility. Of such silly creatures 
wise men will surely beware. 


MINNIE. 





On the Klinard Controversy. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Once more I 
knock for admittance, but come with 
my head full of rambling thoughts. 

I presume that “Jack Klinard” and 
“Young Spunk” are neither one mar- 
ried men. Now, boys, you know that 
men don’t go as neat (“after they are 
married”) at home every day (1 
speak of farmers and farmers’ wives) 
as they did when they went “court- 


ing.” No, indeed, they don’t; they 
can’t be dressed up and work. And 
no sensible woman expects it. The 


same is true of a woman. (But it is 
only a limited number who “go with 
hair uncombed or skirts resembling 
a coal pit”). If she has to do her 
own house-work she hasn’t the time 
to make herself pretty as she did 
when she was a girl. There are not 
many farmers “in the busy season” 
that would have patience with a wo- 
man who would get ur in the morn- 
ing and primp as if she were looking 
for her sweetheart before she starts 
breakfast, making it 9 o’clock for 
him to get to his work. 

I can’t see any harm in a woman 
wearing a loose dress doing her kitch- 
en work. No man would do such hot 
work and keep on his coat or collar 
either. And as for a woman going 
barefooted, not many will go without 
shoes if they have a comfortable pair 
to wear. But there are so many men 





who never sée what their wife needs. 
He means to be good and kind, and 
yet she has to ask for every penny; 
in fact, evervthing she gets. Very 
few women like to ask and beg for 
everything they need. So when it 
comes to that, a woman gets to the 
‘“don’t-care-place,” 

Again, how many men ever think 
of hiring help for the wife as long 
as she can drag, and he will get out 
of “sorts” if he comes in and finds 
his dinner not ready, his wife tired 
and cross. Perhaps she has done her 
work with her fretful baby in her 
arms. Oh! how he could lighten her 
burdens, bring a smile to her face, if 
he would greet her with a kiss, tell 
her she was the best wife in the 
world. She would feel like a young 
girl again. 

I agree with Mr. Hayes. The poor 
people are always on the back-ground, 
and if a rich man wants to know 
how many true friends he has, let 
hirn lose his money and he will soon 
see where he stands. 

MRS. LOULA C. B. 

OCeharrus Co., N. C. 


B. & B. 











Those who pay enough at- 
tention to this notice to send, 
will have the most extraordi- 
nary chance to get 60c all 
wool, silk striped Ghallis at 
25c any store ever offered. 

Bought the surplus stock of 
a large jobber of Ghallis and 
bought it way under any price 
he ever thought he would take 
for the goods—because he was 
“stuck” and had to sell. 

These are Ghallis that 
always sell for 60c a yard— 
and can be had in three good 
colors—Old Rose, Pink, Black. 

Send for these. If you buy 
$5.00 worth of Goods—these 
or any other kinds of goods— 
we prepay transportation 
charges within 500 miles. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


ALLEGHENY, - - PENNSYLVANIA. 


MRS, WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used by Millions of Mothers for their 
(pre a ditt pees ie care St 

soothes the c , softens the 8, allay 
the best 


all pa cures wind colic, and 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


W AINTED: 


Peaches 
















Grapes, Apples, 


and Damsons. 











TRIUNE FRUIT AND PRODUCE CO., 


(INCORPORATED) 
General Commission Merchants, 


24 ROANOKE Dock, --- - Morfothk, Va. 
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CURRENT EVENTS: THE TREND OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


It is just a year ago this week since we told of 
the battle of Liao Yang, where a half-million Rus- 
sians and Japanese were engaged in deadly con- 
flict—a half million men, as compared with, 209,- 
000 at Waterloo and 188,000 at Gettysburg. “A 
battle which will be read about for generations yet 
unborn,” was our comment; and we did not think 
that ere the war ended we should have even fiercer 
struggles. i ‘ . 


What the Peace Treaty Means to the World. 
Away over here on the other side of the earth, 
we wonder how many of our pagple realize what it 
means to the human race that there is peace again 
between the two great nations of Japan and Rus- 
sia! To us it is a passing incident; but in mil- 
lions of homes of Russian peasants and in mil- 
lions of homes in Fair Japan, it is a matter of re- 
joicing and of thanksgiving. Every town and 
hamlet has sent its quota of men to the front; 
every town has its mothers wearing mourning for 
their sons, children orphaned of their fathers, 
sweethearts bereaved of their knights. But now 
thank Heaven! it is all over! No more shall we 
read in our morning papers dispatches like that 
in our story of Liao Yang a year ago to-day: 
“There was cannoading at long range, shaking 
the earth and sickening the men with its defeaning 
erashes; then infantry and cavalry charges with 
the two armies facing each other in battle array 
—the dead and the dying borne off by hundreds— 
and, lastly, the hand-to-hand conflicts, when, with 
baycnets as weapons, individual Japanese strug- 


gled with individual Russians, grim Death grin- 
ning at the horrid game.” 


No more shall we hear of the sea tides reddened 
with human blood as men fight ankle deep in the 
shore water. And no more—with 100,000 human 
beings already killed or wounded by their fellows 
— shall we hear the vivid story: 


“Uneasily sleeps Mukden to-night. In the main 
street lamps burn dimly. Along dark roads in 
heavy dust are marching columns. The cool night 
is full of the lew rustle of movement. Near the 
siation, in overfilled hospitals, are heard low 
groans. The wounded arrive in a never-ceasinz 
stream of car{s and another stream of ambulances 
move northward, for the place must be cleared for 
to-day’s victims. ‘The eternal pines whisper above 
_the Tombs of Chinese Emperors. In the fields 
watch-fires are burning. The sky is lighted with 
the glare of burning stores and evacuated vil- 


and then the correspondent went on to tell 
of the wearied forces gathering for further 
fighting with the coming of dawn—men foot- 
sore and weak for want of food and water and 
rest. For forty-eight hours the Japanese had not 
eaten. 

One hundred thousand killed and wounded, so 
we said, when this dispatch was written; but 50,- 
000 more were added to the list before the war 
god drank his fill of human ‘gore on Mukden’s 
blood-sodden field. This was, it is said, the great- 
est battle in human history; and the losses were 
greater than the entire enrollment from North 
Carolina in the Confederate Army through the 
four years of our Civil War. 

And these things are recalled only in order 
that we may realize in what history-making times 
we have lived these last eighteen months, how 
vital a matter the war has been to our fellow- 
beings, and how notable an achievement is the 
peace concluded at Portsmouth, N. H., last Tues- 
day. 





The Terms of Peace. 


The outlook for peace was not bright when we 
wrote last week: and had not Japan receded from 
its position and accepted the Czar’s ultimatum— 
no indemnity and no cession of Sakhalin—the 
armies of Linevitch and Oyama would probably 
now be slaughtering each other again. Japan act- 
ed with magnanimity. She gets all that she was 
contending for when the war began; but in view 
of the completeness with which she had whipped 
the Russians there was reasonably good growid 
for her demand for Sakhalin and indemnity. That 
she has not let these demands stand in the way 
of peace, however, has doubtless won the generous 
Japanese nation the friendship of the world—- 
probably a more valuable asset than the money or 
the island would have been. 

It is a matter of pride for all Americans, too, 
that the whole world recognizes the credit due our 
President for bringing the Peace Conference to a 
successful conclusion. More than any other 
American for a long, long time, Theodore Roose- 
velt is to-day a world-figure, and in the congratu- 
lations of kings and emperors, and of Amcri- 
cans of every creed and class, he had last week a 
triumph such as it has been given few men in any 


age to enjoy. 
* * * 


‘‘The Great Destiny of Japan.’’ 


And now that the war is over, what will Japan 
do? And what will Russia do? It is likely that 
we shall see great changes in the Czar’s dominions 
—a gradual breaking away from the old autocracy 
and the development of a more modern and more 
efficient government. In Japan we are likely to 
see the beginnings of an era of great industrial 
progress and expansion and—but the siory ecan- 
not be better told than in the World’s Work for 
August; and we reproduce herewith Dr. Walter 
Page’s editorial on “The Great Destiny of Japan’: 


“What effect will the Japanese victory have on 
the future of Asia, and especially on the future 
of China? This is the question that every man 
asks who studies the world in a large way. 

“The saddest fact that the widely traveled or 
the widely read man finds on the earth is the con- 
dition of Asia. The greater part of the human 
race live yet unhelped by the sanitary, mechanical, 
economic, and social discoveries whereby life in 
the Western World has been freed, to a degree, 
from plagues aud famines and poverty and abject- 
ness. These swarming millions of our fellow- 
creatures miss most things that make life worth 
living, as we regard it—such as reasonable safety 
from hunger and want, reasonable labor, and re:- 
sonable freedom—a chance for a child to grow to 
full stature, to live a normal number of years, 
well clad and well fed, and to enjoy also a faiz 
degree of independence in mind and character. 
During the few centuries that we have enjoyed 
these things, Asia has hardly changed at all. 
True, British rule-in India has brought order in a 
small area and has made life safer and lifted i: 
to a degree; but there has been no great. change. 
Such change as has come has been super-imposed. 
It has not proceeded from within nor taken deer 
root. The outlook of these hundreds of millions 
of human creatures is much the same as it was 
in the time of Warren Hastings. And China re- 
mains in a similiar if a less sad plight. The 
fate that seemed even a year ago to await all 
these Oriental peoples was the unsympathctic 
domination of Western nations, eager chiefly to 
despoil them in trade—nations which were alien 
and which, therefore, lacked the ability even when 
they had the wish, to change the stagnant eondi- 
tion of Oriental life. 

“Now Japan’s rise to power puts a new force 
at work in this Old World. The most important 
question that touches the lives of hundreds of 
millions of men is whether the Japanese ean do for 
other Oriental nations what they have done fcr 
themselves, and what no Western people can do 
—break up their stagnation and lift them to the 
Western level in health, in normal activity, and in 
opportunity. They are akin to the Chinese in 
race and thought and language and religion; and 
they are much nearer than any branch of the white 
race to the other Asiatics. Their ambition, too, 
must urge them to this ennobling effort. 

“This much at least is true—whereas there was 
no hope of Europe’s awakening Asia to a health- 
ful and active existence, there is now a chance 





that the Japanese may do this great tas’, 
course of the coming centuries; and it is +) 
est task of human helpfulness that is pre- 
the condition of mankind—to lift half t), 
race from stagnant sadness into heal:|): 
tivities.” 

x * * 


Governor Glenn on Lynching. 

The lynching at New Bern last week \ 
ly inexcusable. A larger bond ought tu | 
named for this negro, but as he was as y 
give a $300 bond as a $300,000 bond, this \ 
ing more than the pretence of a crazed vy 
thirsty mob. It was not “the usual erin 
it seems that the woman will recover, 
Glenn deserves applause for directing S 
Moore to make a speedy and thorough inye- 
tion with a view to bringing the lyncher- 
tice. It was a courageous action. “Sy 
duet-as this,” says the Governor, “casts ; 
only on the community where it happens. 
the whole State, and should therefore, |i: 
punished. As announced in my inangur 
dress, I will hold myself ready at all time- 
emergencies to order special terms of co 
end that speedy justice justice may be ni 
to criminals, and therefore, there is no ox 
any mob taking the law in their hands, sr: 
mitting the detestable crime of lynching.” 

* * * 
Minor Matters. 

We printed last week Booker T. Wa:! 
denial of the story that he acted as es 
John Wanamaker’s daughter in the hotel! at Sa: 
tega. We are glad the story is not true. \\ 
ington is doing a great work,and it cughit 
embarrassed by such blunders as this.  \WViis)ing- 
ton also makes a very grateful apology for dining 
with Wanamaker at all, indicating that. 1}: 
sional eating with a white man is on 
things even a well-bred negro has to endire when 
among Northerners! 

The yellow fever enidemic is subsiding. A 
this brings to mind a significant states | 
Charlotte Observer last week: “Since the 1+: 
January of the present year there have been 1- 
578 eases of typhoid fever in Philadelphia, atten! 
ed by 454 deaths— a mortality of about 1!) yx 
cent. This year there have been 1,503 cases of 
yellow fever in New Orleans, with 214 deaths 
mortality of about 13% per cent. It will surpris 
the average citizen to know that the fatulity from 
yellow fever is so little in excess of that tro 
typhoid. And again, yellow fever ends wit! 
while typhoid fever has all seasons for its 
There is little difference after all, ani 
favor of yellow fever.” 

Evangelist ¥Vife writes to say that the Gr 
Western Gold Mining Company has not gor 
bankruptey. It seems therefore that in tls 
ticular statement we were a little prematur 
ae are not ready to withdraw any of our! 
servations on this subject two weeks av 





We should be pretty well satistic« 
week’s issue, even if there were nothing | 
able in it than the articles on page 2. |! 
from Messrs. Sherwood, Parker, : 
Moores are packed with valuable -uggestions at 
hay making and curing peavine hay. |! 
be a bad idea to file them away for ! 
ence. And then the article on “In 
ton Seed” is one that every cotton 2) 
to paste in his hat. We doubt if ther 
er crop grown on earth for which sec 
so recklessly as for cotton. The plu 
Allen suggests is of the simplest 
nomical kind, and you should resvl\: 
put 1t into practice this fall. 





We often do more good by our sympatey ©" 
by our labors and render to the wor) * © 
lasting service by absence of jealousy {0 OS 
nition of merit than we could ever "NT () 


arn)! 


straining efforts of personal 
Farrar. 
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THE NEW AGRICULTURE AND THE OLD.* 


Mr. 
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‘herefore stands your Adam keeping his gar- 
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ome down to us—presenting in all this time 
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In our oO 
tiie industry.” And in this asseriton we have but 
a tragic truth. 
have struggled for a time to grow the products of 
the earth, and then themselves slept in its bosom, 
farming has been chiefly a work of main strength 
and awkwardness. 
soil-tiller has worked side by side with the gods, 
not dreaming of their presence, and until now not 
knowl g 


stood ready to place at his disposal. 
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riosity to our grandfathers. 
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President: The completion of a college 
. so magnificent in appearance and thor- 
_ equipment as this, is in itself a matter 
inl] importance, but the fact that we dedi- 
_plendid building to the cause of education 
least significant feature of our meeting 
day. Fraught with far, far greater mean- 
‘iis event, and the agricultural press least 
| ean fail to appreciate its. importance.~ 
is still by all odds the greatest occupa- 
our people, and this dedication means 
more nor less than a new day in North 

| agriculture, and, therefore, a new day 


10,000 Years of Changeless Farming. 
- ix thousand years we know (with even the 
| Biblical interpretation) men have farm- 
yd for how much longer we know not. That 


‘ion of life imposed by Nature. We must 
1 gather the fruits of the soil, or death is 
nalty. Baek in the dimmest dawn of his- 
vin cultivating his fields, and Abel feeding 
and through the days of Pharaoh and 
and Charlemagne and Alfred and Napoleon 
ldest and most important occupation of man 


irkably little change in methods. Less 
, vear ago the World’s Work printed a con- 
rary photograph of plowing in Egypt which 
ll have been taken the day that Moses led 
The 
which had its place in the mythology of the 
i Gireeks has not.been so long cast aside as 
The plow which Cin- 
‘us left to become the dictator of Rome 


The Tragedy of the Old Agriculture. 
as has been said: “It is only after waiting 
isand years that agriculture is becoming 
wn time a really well-organized and scien- 


To all past generations which 


Like a man blindfolded, the 


how to harness the powers they have 
Because 
has not been wooed, she has withheld her 
Por farming, no technical education has 
ought necessary, and the essentials to ag- 
iral sneeess, according to the popular no- 
ave heen summed up by our own Josh Bill- 


Y) 
bil 


the soul-stirring lines: 


list rake and ho and dig an’ sich, 


Save evry cent, and not get tite.” 
train and Brawn, Science and Strength, 
we have now come to a new and better day. 
«r now yokes Science with Strength; 
and Brawn are allied in the work of grow- 
is and animals. This is what it means 
we ure finding out for the first time the se- 
of the soil, and go farming in harmony with 
¢; what it means that from 10,000 seed thal 
vrow we select the dozen with the finest 


results of an age of natural evclution; 
cans that we are learning how to stay 


“~ meant famine and desolation; what 
‘us that we search the world for new crops, 
what Nature intended for each sec- 
rehy winning profits where to defy Nature 





‘of Mr. Clarence H. Poe, Editor of The Progres- 
‘"r, at Dedication of Agricultural Building, North 
‘’ M. College, Raleigh, September 1, 1905. 





would be suicidal—what,it means, in short, that 
We are bringing science and skill to our aid in 
every task, from the clearing of the land to finding 
a market for the finished product in Persia or 
Japan. 

The Law of Intelligence and Profits. 

And all this means that we have come to a time 
when agriculture is really profitable. As an in- 
dustry requiring only manual labor this could not 
be true. For it is a fundamental economic prin- 
cipal that where skill and intelligence begins there 
profit begins. In any phase of industry where 
competition with the most ignorant—that is to 
say, with mere muscular labor—must be faced, 
there is no profit. It is only as we advance into 
the branches where skill and trained intelligence 
are required that profit begins. Always the world 
pays for muscular labor never more than enough 
to supply the physical necessities of life. This is 
fixed by the great law of supply and demand. 
Bring the product of your muscle only, and the 
world pays you enough to support that muscle 
cnly—a bare living. Bring the product of your 
muscular labor, plus skill and intelligence, and 
the world pays you not only a living, but some of 
the comforts and conveniences that intelligence 
demands—a profit. In other words, muscular la- 
bor means a living; muscular labor plus mental 
labor means a living plus a profit. 

The Recovery of Southern Prestige. 

This is the meaning of this dedication—the 
passing of North Carolina farming from an in- 
dustry requiring only physical strength to an in- 
dustry requiring skill and trained intelligence. It 
means the passing of Markham’s “Man With the 
Hoe.” It means the coming of the business farm- 
er, master of the old mysteries of Nature, finding 
in practical education the same _ philosopher’s 
stone that has revolutionized every other occupa- 
tion of man. More than this, it appeals to us be- 
cause it looks to the recovery of Southern pres- 
tige in National affairs—the return of the time 
when the rural South, prosperous and edueated, 
moulded the distinies of the Nation. 

In view of these facts, ladies and gentlemen, it 
is without fear of contradiction that I claim that 
this event marks an epoch in North Carolina’s 
industrial history, and the men who have brought 
it to pass have builded wiser than they know. 





The June and July Bulletins of the North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture, which have re- 
cently made their appearance, are publications of 
unusual value to farmers, The first is “Insect Exe- 
mies of Corn,” by Entomologist Franklin Sher- 
man, Jr., and the second, “The Breeds of Swine 
and Swine Management,” by Dr. Tait Butler. 
Both are exhaustive, attractive in style, well illus- 
trated, and of such permanent value as to make it 
the duty of every farmer to file them away for 
future reference. If for any reason you are noi 
getting the Bulletin regularly, apply at once for 
these copies and ask that your name be put on 
the regular mailing list—free of charge—for 
future issues. Address, The Department of Ag- 
riculture, Raleigh. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


I always believed in life rather than in books. 
I suppose every day of earth, with its hundred 
thousand deaths and something more of births,— 
with its loves and hates, its triumphs and defeats, 
its pangs and blisses, has more of humanity in it 
than all the books that were ever written put to- 
gether. I believe the flowers growing at this mo- 
ment send up more fragrance to heaven than was 
ever exhaled from all the essences ever distilled.— 
From “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





There Should be More. 


Painted houses are becoming a little more com- 
mon in the country than they have been. There 
are not so many, however, as there ought to be.— 


Yorkville Enquirer. 





—_ “sm 


The Mother and the Teacher: Their Privileges. 


What a privilege it is to teach such a boy! He 
comes to you with little knowledge of books, but 
with much knowledge drawn from nature and life, 
so interwoven with his own thoughts, feelings and 
longings, as to become incorporated into his very 
existence, to be really an essential part of him- 
self. He comes to you strong in body, clear-head- 
ed and receptive, self-reliant and independent, a 
very child of nature, fresh from the bosom of 
mother earth. The teacher who takes this lad by 
the hand and leads him along the paths of man- 
hood, enjoys a pleasure, a privilege and a great 
responsibility, second only to hers who reared him 
and gave him birth. Hers indeed was the greatest 
privilege, the noblest work, the most exquisite joy 
that Providence has vouchsafed to mortals. The 
modest unknown mothers of Shakespeare, of Luth- 
er, of Franklin, of Webster, of Jackson and of 
Lincoln in their humble homes, bathing and nurs- 
ing, guiding and training little helpless children 
to make for the world its leaders in thought, sen- 
timent and action, were contributing more to 
civilization and humanity than agitators, reform- 
ers, feminal noval from the days of Xantippe to 
the era of Susan B. Anthony. May the Lord have 
merey on them all, with their nervous, unhappy 
souls and_ restless lives!—President George T. 
Winston, in address at North Carolina Farmers’ 
Convention, August 31, 1905. 





Dr. Lyman Hall. 


“His death was due to nervous prostration 
brought on by overwork.” Thus briefly is chroni- 
eled the circumstances of the death in the prime 
of life in the forefront of battle of one of the 
South’s most*‘useful citizens and one of the most 
patriotic, Dr. Lyman Hall, president of the 


‘Georgia School of Technology. Dr. Hall was edu- 


eated at West Point, but upon graduation was 
permitted to resign from the army, and become 
a teacher, t which work he devoted the rest of 
his life. Such is the whim of fame: had Lyman 
Hall remained in the army and gone, say, to the 
Philippines and been killed by a bullet, or died 
of malaria, or had he there died of “nervous pros- 
tration brought on by overwork,” the two lines 
above quoted would have been stretched to two 
columns, the body would have been borne home in 
state, stories of his heroism would have been 
heralded from shore to shore, and his life and 
death would have been held up to the youth of 
the land for glorification and emulation. But no, 
he was only a teacher. Yet no man ever died on 
any battlefield who is more of a hero or who more 
truly gave his life for his country. The Georgia 
School of Technology is perhaps the foremost 
technological school in the South; certainly it is 
the best known in this immediate section. It has 
sent out lieutenants, captains, generals of indus- 
try to fight the grandest and most imrortant bat- 
tle for industrial independence. which will mean 
complete independence. Dr. Hall, to a greater 
extent than any other, made that institution what 
it is. The “overwork” which broucht on his un- 
timely death, at the age of forty-five, was not for 
himself but for his institution which was for his 
State and his country.—Charlotte Observer. 





September. 


I have not been among the woods 
Nor seen the milk-weeds burst their hoods. 


Nor seen the thistle seeds take wing, 
Nor the squirrel at his garnering; 


And yet I know that up to God 
The mute month holds her goldenrod ; 


That clump and copse, o’er-run with vines, 
Twinkle with clustered muscadines; 


That in desert churchyard places 
Dwarf-apples smile with sunburnt faces. 


I know how, ere her green is shed, 
The dogwood pranks herself with red; 


How the pale dawn, chilled through and 
through, 


Comes drenched and draggled with her dew; 


How all day long the sunlight seems 
As if it lit a world of dreams; 


How evening gathers mist and cloud 
And weaves therewith her gorgeous shroud. 


If yet, as in old Homer’s land, 
Gods walk with mortals, hand in hand, 


Somewhere to-day, in this sweet weather, 
Thinkest thou not they walk together ? 
—J. C. McNeill. 
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Shells & Cartridges 





Universally approved and endorsed as the 
best. Letthe experience of the majorit 
put money in — ocket and game in 
your pouch. pecify U. M.C. 
Ask your dealer. 


U. M. C. cartridges are guaranteed, also 
standard arms when U.M.C. 
cartridges are used as speci- 
fied on labels. 





—_— -—_—_—__—_ 


THE Union METALLIC 

CARTRIDGE COMPANY 

BRIDGEPORT, GONN. 

Agency: 313 Broadway 
New York 
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Save all the Grain: 


Belle City Small Threshers are so low priced 
the farmer can own one and thresh any kind 
of grain when it is ready, at less cost than to 
stack it. Light enough-to take anywhere; strong 
enough todo any work. Compact,durable, guar- 
anteed, Big illustrated catalog free, Send for it. 
Belle City Mfg. Co., _f 

RACINE JUNCTION, WIS. o> me 























A low wagon 
ata low price. 
Handy for 


Will carrya 
load any- 
where a horse 
can travel. 


Low Down Wagons 


soon earn their cost on any farm. 


Steel Wheels 


for farm wagons. Straight or stag- 
gered spokes. Any size wanted, any 
width of tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 
For catalogue and prices, write to 


Empire Mfg. Co., Box 122H Quincy, Ill. 


ALL WE ASK 


Is that you hear our clatms before 
sere, your fall fencing. You 
h shall your own Lawyer, Judge 
wand Jury. Wewill send our Wit- 
nesses into your home in the form 
of Users’ Testimony, if = will 
send us your name and addrers. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE OO. 
Box 4266, Adrian, Mich. 









SAN JOSE SCALE 


and other INSECTS killed by 


GoonD’s 
Caustic Potash Whale-Oil Soap No, 3 


Endorsed Re 8. Dept. of Agri. and State Experiment 
Stations. Thissoapisa Fertilizer as well as an Insecti- 
cide. 50-lb. kegs, $2 50; 100-lb. kegs, $4.50; half barrel, 
£70 1b., 8c per 1b; 1,4251b.,8}c. Send ‘or booklet. 

d MES GOUD. Original Maker, 
289-41 N. Front Street, iladelphia, Pa 


DL 09L 
$5 OO BANK DEPOSIT 
9 


R. R. Far? Paid. Notes 
taken on tuition. BEST 
and cheapest on earth. Don’t delay. Write to-day 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon,Ga 
RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS. 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 




















Monuments 


AND 


Iron Fence. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 








HUGE WYOMING DAM. 





A Report of the Latest Government Ir- 
rigation Enterprise. 


Messrs. Editors: A quarter of a 
century ago the home of the buffalo, 
and later a eattle and sheep pasture, 
with an occasional ranch house, the 
Big Horn Basin in Wyoming is now 
the scene of a great activity inci- 
dent to the building of one of the 
largest of the Government irrigation 
works. Some years ago Colonel 
Cody, better known as Buffalo Bill, 
made a survery of the Shoshone 
eanyon and in connection with Gen- 
eral Miles projected a company to 
construct a dam and irrigate some 
60,000 acres. The necessary capital, 
however, was not forthcoming, and 
when the National irrigation law was 
passed, the Government took up the 





succession of foaming, rushing rap- 
ids, first coursing along in a deep 
green flood and then boiling over 
great rocks and boulders in a white 
surge. Only for a few hours each 
day can the sun find its way to the 
bottom of this deeply cut gorge, the 
mountain sides -towering into the 
clouds two and three thousand feet. 
From above the dam site as one looks 
down at the engineers working on 
the foundations, directly underneath, 
they appear like mimic men. 


Great Forces of Nature. 


This Shoshone canyon and its sur- 
rounding mountains are one of na- 
ture’s great handiworks. All has been 
cut out by the silver stream, rushing 
in its bed below. For countless ages 
it has eaten its way through ganite 
and limestone, wearing, wearing, 
wearing away. For centuries and 

















SOSHONE GOVERNMENT DAM SITE. 
Jeremiah Ahern, Supervising Engineer, U, 8S, Reelamation Service, in 
charge. 





proposition and a large party of en- 
vineers has since been employed on 
the preliminaries of a great work ot 
desert reclamation. 

The Shoshone River dashes down 
a narrow canyon, with jagged and 
perpendicular walls, and at its nar- 
rowest point the Government has be- 
gun the construction of the highest 
dam ever built. It will cement to- 
gether the two canyon walls for 240 
fect above the stream bed and its 
foundation will go below water line 
eighty-eight feet additional, down to 
the solid bed-rock. The © stream, 
where it passes between these granite 
eanyen walls, is but sixty-five feet 
wide, and the dam will form a great 
lake of 5,000 aeres, with a water- 
shed of 1,250 square miles, and stor- 
ing enough water to irrigaté"150,000 
acres through seven miles of four- 
teen foot tunnels bored in the solid 
rock. 

No CHance for Land Grabbing. 


This will cost about $25 an acre, to 
be paid back to the Government by 
the settlers under the business-like 
provisions of the irrigation law. The 
land itself is free under the home- 
stead act, and has been reserved by 
Seeretary Jiiteheoek from entry un- 
der the desert and other land laws 
not requiring actual residence and 
home-building. 

Few such picturesque and wildly 
beautiful scenes ean be found as this 





Sheshone canyon. The river is a 





ages it has flowed, ceaselessly and 
likewise uselessly, on its way to join 
the flood of the Missouri; now it is 
to be harnessed and made to produce 
for man. A thousand farmers will 
make prosperous homes for them- 
selves and families and raise an an- 
nual product of a couple or three 
million dollars. 

In the canyon proper the great 
forees of nature have wronght won- 
derfully. Enormous granite boulders 
have detached themselves from the 
mountains and rolled down thousands 
of feet, crashing their hundreds and 
thousands of tons into the rocky 
gorge. Here the river continually 
plays upon them, searching out the 
seams and splitting them up up or 
wearing them away and polishing 
them smooth. 


The Rock Pile of the World. 


In the canyon’s middle, below the 
dam site, the jungle of rocks in the 
narrow river-bed appears as though 
a thousand blasts of giant powder 
had rent the mountain sides and 
tumbled every rugged projection in- 
to the depths below. There is no 
dirt or sand in this river-bed; every- 
thing is rock. The imperishable 
granite, gray, pink and vari-colored, 
oldest of the geological formations, 
made by the welding of various sub- 
stances when the globe was a molten 
mass; the latter limestones and black 
voleanie rocks, conglomerates also 


melted by the great heat, the hard | 
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Gi ho dd ily a 
* G8 aA Sie Ze Ou, 
If you have wool to sell for cash ex. 


change for goods, or be manufactured 
ship it to S s- & ££ 2 


Chatham Manufacturing Co,, 
ELKIN, N.C. 
They pay highest market price anq 


guarantee satisfaction. Write thei for 
terms and samples. 




















Sanitarium Specialties 


Special Treatment—For Chronic Rheuma. 
tism, Lumbago, Sciatica and Chronic Blogg 
Diseases. It cures. j 

Special Treatment—For Catarrh of Throat 
Nose, Lungs. It cures. 





Special Treatment—For Neuresthenig 
Nervous Exhaustion, and Nervous Dyspep- 
sia. It cures. ; 

Special Treatment—For Skin Diseases 
Eczema, Acne, Pruritis, (intense itchiness 
Face Pimples, Warts, Cancer. It cures. ~ 

Special— Birth Marks removed, cosmetic 


effect perfect. 

Special Treatment—For Sprains, Bruises, 
and Inflamatory Joint Affections. It cures, 

The Sanitarium has special apparatus in 
every department. Suchas is used by the 
best Sanataria and specialists, both in this 
country and Europe. Practice limited to 
Sanitarium work. No pain in any of the 
treatments. 

Call at the Sanitarium or write us, 
will be glad to send you literature. 


DRS. RIERSON & COPPLE, 


127 S. Main St., WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 


SEWING MACHINES 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
PIANOS, ORGANS, TALE- 
ING MACHINES. . . . 


For LOWEST PRICES, address 
T. B. PARKER, S. B. A,, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


ELASTIC A DURABLE A PLEASING} 


WE MAKE ANYTHING.-EVERYTHING,- MADE IN THIS } 
LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER 35 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP } 
STRICTLY UP-TO-DATE. TRY US. Waite FoR PRICES » 
Ifyou want something nice, try our Air Cushion Stamps , 
ATLANTA RUBBER STAMP WKS. 

(Pioneer Stamp House of the Sout! > 
~-~—-P. 0.Box 34 wv ATLANTA, GA. vv 


—$—$—$—$—$——— 


We 




















We offer for prompt acceptance and 
shipment the following varieties o! 


SEED WHEAT, 


all thoroughly re-cleaned and taken from 
selected crop. Price subject to market 
changes: 
ES % 
LA ES: *. 
Turkey Island..---------------------!-2 
—Fultzo Mediterranean -------------- 
@ Va. Grey Turf Oats_----------------- 


— & 


DB 


ti) 


.. Re-cleaned Seed Rye------ Le 
Our Rye will make fine winter padint® 
HLICKOT), 


ifsown early. Allsackedf. 0. ). 


HICKORY MILLING CO., 


Hickory, N. ¢. 
























CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPY RIGHTS AND DESICNS. 


taghi D 

Send your business direct to WwW —— ‘ 
saves time, costs less, aes ee velimit- 
My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. Praga patent 
ary examinations made. Atty’s fee not due 19 YEARS 
issecured. PERSONAL ATTENTION Gl*®" ' 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book “How to°'™" 
etc., sent free. Patents procured thr: ach 
receive special notice, Wwitnous © 


INVENTIVE AGE 


illustrated monthly—Eleventh year 


Sr., N. W., 
E. 6. SIGGERS, 12h. econ. D. ©. 
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jdstone and its white and 
oytemporaries, formed from 
‘,ex of other rocks subject: 
mpous pressure, and lastly. 
cyites and sulphur rocks 
, iioney-combed, the result of 
sas -poutings of steam and hot 
the earth’s bowels—all 

| in wonderful profusion. 
‘he canyon where the river 
peacefully, all these for- 
are represented in the huge 
cobble-stones and smaller 
igre over which the water plays. 
The cobble-stones were themselves 
snes iagged rocks, detached by wind. 
water, frost and sun from their moun- 
rot bases and rolled and ground by 
yep foree until all their sharp cor- 
wore have been worn and_ polished 


} vs 
{ 


may, 


A Giant Fire Cracker. 


Wartehine the Government engi- 

veers cutting a road along the sid 
eanvon for the transporta- 

Hon of supplies to build the dam— 
gv.u00 barrels of eement alone will 
i—I observed the explosion 
eharge of dynamite, which 
1 roar echoing ur and 
canyon with deafening 
Immediately an ob- 
rock of some 150 tons 

as torn from its base and 
vn into the river a hundred 
Shatters of rock flew in 

all directions and a great splash of 
water rose like a geyser out of the 
black depths of the eanyon into the 
suulight in a majestic water spray. 
Yer this huge bloek of granite was 
hut 2 baby addition to the family of 
houlders which had been detached by 
ve giant forees of nature and 

vn into the river-bed. A few 
I had erawled directly 


burst with 
down Tih 


: ° 
roverheyryartlolis 
revel ] iQ ° 


hours before 


under this rock in my eanyon “explo- 
ration.” Returning I was fain te 
accept the assistanee of one of the 
road-builders in getting across this 
place, looking down the while into 
the river boiling below among the 
rocks. 

“If you slip, vou ean get out a 
quarter of a mile down stream,” re- 
marked one of the dynamiters cheer- 
fully, as | passed ‘my eamera over 
and was inching aeross this slippery 
six fect, clinging to the eanyon side. 

The engineering eredit. for this 


oject with its great dam, its 
spillways, its mountain 

building and its miles of canals 
and huge tunnels bored through the 
solid rock, is due to Jeremiah Ahern, 
nt distriet engineer who, 
amost cut off from the outside world 
has taken up his residenee for several 
vears in this wild eanyon, onee a fast- 
~ the Sheshone Indians. 


iis 


National Irrigation. 


What docs all this great irrigation 
Work of the Government throughout 
le West signify? Simply that the 
Nation bas wisely decided to use the 
ney derived from the sale of West- 
public lands to make its desert 
sony value and furnish many home- 
"ding opportunities. It means 

 tnany men wll find employment 

construction of dams and 
us in every Western community, 
hat, finally, as the works are 
Mpteted, one by one, new farm 
' he established, adding te 
is wealth and balaneing 
opulation now inclined city- 


4 


thousand years longer this 
| site would likely stand 
ae VOLO private capital would de- 
_ Ul to its magnificent full eapac- 
tor the difficulties in the way of 
..  lecrs are many and un- 
ay ult the Government will mee! 
~ and overeome them and 
mover to a thousand farm- 
Peruvian Ineas, the Egyp- 
“vuCscs or the British engi- 
‘' India, an enduring monu- 
nit 


ment for all time to the wisdom of 
the present generation of Americans. 


GUY ELLIOTT MITCHELL. 





How the Postmaster Helped. 


The postmaster of Dayton, O., sent 
out the following to the patrons of 
the rural route: 

A few practical suggestions to our 
friends and patrons of the rural 
routes: 

1. You will be doing the carriers 
a favor and the service a benefit by 
stamping your mail; thus avoiding 
unenecessary delay. 

2. If you have no stamps, wrap the 
exact amount in paper and pin the 
same to your letter. 

3. Before placing your mail box in 
position consult your carrier, who 
will gladly assist you in selecting the 
best lecation. 

4. Mail boxes ought to have five 
feet of clear space from bottom of 
box to the ground, excepting where 
they have a top lid, in which ease 
four and one-half feet will do. All 
boxes having a top lid should be set 
so that the lid will stay up when 
raised. Avoid having nails or bolts 
on the inside of your mail boxes. 
Face them toward the road, and have 
them extend two-thirds over the post, 
30xes with top lids should be attach- 
ed to face of post. 

5. When addressing a letter do not 
write the name above the middle ef | 
the envelope. Under the name write | 
the number of the route to which ad- 
dressed, and follow the same with the 
city and State. Names are often 
blurred by placing them too near the 
top of the letter, as it is in that part 
of the envelope that the impression 
of the potsmark is placed. 

6. Always place the stamp on the 
upper right hand corner. Whenever 
the route number is not known to the 
sender, it would be a great help to 
the postal clerks and carrier to men- 
tion the particular road on which the 
person lives to whom the letter is ad- 
dressed, thus making the name of the 
road take the place of streets. 

7. Mail boxes are for the, use of 
mail matter only, 


POSTMASTER. 











Wood’s Seeds. 


SEFDS INOCULATED 


WITH NITROGEN BACTERIA CULTURES 
Ready For Sowing. 


The Most Valuable Agricultural 
Development of The Age, 


We are prepared to furnish in- 
oculated seeds of 


Crimson Clover, 
Alfalfa or Lucerne, 
Hairy or Winter Vetches, 
Red and Mammoth Clover, 
White and Alsike Clover, 
and other leguminous crops. 
Seeds inoculated with the proper 
bacteria under the direction of an 
experienced agricultural chemist. 


Write for special Seed Inocula- 
tion Circular, giving full informa- 
tion about this most valuable dis- 
covery. Mailed on request. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 
RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 


Wood's Descriptive Fall Catalogue 
issued in August, tells about all Farm 
and Garden Seeds for Fall Plant- 
ing. Mailed free on request. 











The Perfection Chura 


Saves a woman's back. 
makes butter easier 
and quicker than any 
other Churn, and after 
churning you _ have 
buttermilk with no 
water init. Write ffor 
circular and prices. 


"Perfection Churn Co., 
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free of all 


crops should be well 
ied with a fertilizer rich 


. The benefit will be 
seen in the grain and also in the 
crops to follow. 

‘‘Plant-Food”’ and ‘Potash in 
Agriculture” are two books full 
of interest to every progressive 
farmer; we will mail them to you 


cost. 


Address, GERMAN KALI WORKS 
New York—93 Nassau Street, or 


Atlanta, Ga. —22% So. Broad Street 








trated catalogue. 


Norfolk 





“PLANET JR.” FARM AND GARDEN TOOLS 


Seed Drills and Wheel Hoes combined. 
Wheel Hoes, Cultivators, Horse Hoes, Sulky Cultivators. 















‘Planet Jr.’’ Catalogue—Postage free to anyone, also our own illus- 


FULL LINE FARM TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


Address Care Dept. No. 3. 


- Nee 





Single Wheel Hoes, Double 






‘sPlanet Jr.’? No. 8 Horse Hoe & Cultivator 


here illustrated, is the most complete ofits kind eve: 
Offered to the farmer. It is stronger in design and 
construction. The amount of work and variety of 
uses to which it may be adapted will only be appre- 
ciated and realized after using one for a season. 


DESCRIPTION — Frame—Extra long and high— 

hard to bend and slow to clog. 

Shanks—Hollow steel andclamping both 
sides of frame, strengthening each. 

Depth—Regulated by wheel and runner, 

instantly adjusted by lever. 

Expansion—Bylever from 
9 to 25 inches. 

Side Hoes—Arefortaking 
from and putting tothe 
crop. Set atallangles 
and are reversible. 
Can be removed and 
small steels put on. 






















Trade discount to dealers on all Planet Jr. goods, 






Farm Supply Co. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
41-51 Union St., Norfolk, Va, 








SEED FOR FALL SOWING | 


ORDER BEFORE PRICES ADVANCE. 





CRE ae 


Rye, 80 cents per bushel. 


in lots of 100 ibs. or more, 34c¢ 


Clean Seed, per Ib. 7c. 
Wheats: Purple Straw, 
$1.30; Bearded Fulcaster, $1.20; 


Richmond, Va. 
Address 


Grass Seed: Timothy, Prime, $1.65 per bushel, Choice, $1.70 
Grass, Prime, $1.65 per bushel, Choice, $1.75 per bushel 


Recleaned Seed Oats, Red Rust Proof, iy cts. per bushel. 


Va. Winter, Gray, Choice, 55 cts. per bushel. Hairy or Winter Vetch cts. per rs 
Alfalfa seed, Extra Choice, $8.50 per bushel. Red Clover, per bushel, Pri 

$8.00. Burr Clover, per lb., Clean Seed, 28 cts.; Seed in Burr, 17 cts. Crimson Clover, 
Prime, $4.75, Choice, $5.00 per bushel. Can furnish Inoculated seeds of all varieties of 
CLOVER, VETCHES and ALFALFA at 5c per lb. extra; in lots of 50 lbs. 4c per lb. extra; 


me $7.75, Choice, 


per pound extra’ y 
er bushel. Orchard 

- Red Top or Herds Grass, Fancy 
er bushel, $1.20; Red May, $1.20; Fultz, $1.20; Harvest King, 
ed Wonder, $1 30. 


Sacks for Clover, Alfalfa and Vetch 18c each, extra. 
Prices subject to change without notice. The above seeds will be shipped from 


Ty. Bo PARKER, S. B. A. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 














... Greensboro, N. C, 


The Blogs Treatment. 


Under this treatment the patient is cured by na- 
tural agencies. No medicines are used. The Biggs 
Treatment embraces everything that is curative 
nothing that impairs or destroys vitality. 

Hundreds of sick people have been restored to 
health by this method. Many of them had been 
pronounced “incurable,” but, nevertheless, they 
are now well. If you are interested in the cure of 
disease, write me for free literature waich explain 
my method. I will also send numerous testimo 
nials from well-known people whom I have cured 
Do not postpone the matter—you may forget it 
Write to-day. 


ANDREW C. BICCS 


228 E. Washington St., 
GREENSBORO, - - - N.C. 
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- GENERAL NEWS 


The Lesser Events of Last Week. 


A cablegram from Minister Rock- 
hill in China, states that the Chin- 
ese boycott is lifting. 


President Roosevelt has  con- 
gratulated Japan upon her meg- 
nanimity and wisdom in concluding 
peace. 

The Pelham, Bainbridge & Gulf 
Railroad was chartered in Georgia 
last week to build a connecting line 
to the Atlantic Coast Line. 


The Russian 








officials and naval! 
officers assume to be disgruntled 
over the peace terms and already 
there isa disposition to diseredit M. 
Witte. 


The United States astromomical 
expeditions to Northern Africa had 
a clear view of the total eclipse of 
the Sun and secured some valuable 
photographs. 


Secretary of the Navy Bonaparte 
disapproves and criticises the find- 
ing of the court of inquiry, concern- 
ing the Bennington explosion; he or- 
ders court martial for Commander 
Young and Ensign Wade. 


Rapid progress is being made with 
the drafting of the treaty of neace 
at Portsmouth; it probably will be 
ready to be signed by Tuesday or 
Wednesday; the terms of the treaty 
are unpopular in Japan; radicals in 
Russia are offended with President 
Roosevelt, but the Czar warmly 
thanks him. 


Figures made public at the De- 
partment of Commerce show that 
1,026,499 immigrants entered thi 
United States during the fiseal vear 
ended June 30th. This is the high- 
water mark, as the arrivals are ir 
excess of those for 1903, when 857.- 
046 immigrants landed at port of 
the United States. 


The number of Russian prisoners 
in Japan at the end of May was, 
says the Japan Chronicle, 60,419, in- 
cluding ten admirals and generals. 
sixty-eight colonels, 896 captains, 
lieutenants and ensigns, and 8,640 
petty officers. By June 10th the 
above total had been increased by 
the addition of 7,282 officers and men 
taken in the battle of the Sea of 
Japan. 


Yorkville Enquirer: Many of our 
editorial friends are claiming a dip- 
lomatic victory for Russia. They 
may be right; but we do not see it 
that way. We are inclined to the 
opinion that Russia never had the 
slightest idea of making peace at 
Portsmouth, and we believe further 
that she would have never put her- 
self in a position that would lave 
madé peace possible had she enter- 
tained the slightest idea that Japan 
would have probably come to her 
terms. As we see it, it was Janan 
that won the diplomatic victory, and 
we have an idea that even now she is 
more pleased over the situation than 
is Russia. 





The Peace Agreement. 


The Japanese accepted the Rus: 
sian ultimation—no indemnity and 
a division of Sakhalin without pay- 
ment of redemption money. The 
Japanese also yielded interned war- 
ships and limitation of naval power. 
The agreement is, in substance, as 
follows: 

1. Russia recognizes Japan’s 
“preponderant influence in Korea, 
with her right to preserve order in 
the civil administration and to give 
military and financial advice to the 
Emperor of Korea, Japan binding 
herself to observe the territorial in- 
tegrity of the Hermit Kingdom and 
the policy of the “open door.” 





2. Mutual obligation to evacuate 
Manchuria. 

3. Japanese obligation to restore 
in Manchuria Chinese sovereigniy 
and civil administration. 

4. Mutual obligation to respect in 
the future the “territorial integrity 
and administrative entity” of China 
in Manchuria and to maintain the 
principle of equal opportunity for 
the industry and commerce of all na- 
tions (the “open door’). 

5. The division of the Island of 
Sakhalin. 

6. The surrender to Japan of the 
Russian leases of the Liaotung Pen- 
insula, including Port Arthur, Dalny. 
and the Blonde and Elliott Islands. 

7, The surrender to China, by ar- 


rangement with dapan, of the 
Chinese Eastern Railroad running 


south from Harbin to Port Arthur 
and Niuchwang. together with ihe 
retroeession of all the privileges ob- 
tained under the concessions of 1898. 
The southern branch of the Chinese 
Eastern Railroad ceded to Japan 
begins at the station Quanchontze. 
8, The limitation of the Chinese 
eonecessions obtained by M. Roth- 
stein and Prinee Ukhtomsky in 1896 
under which the “cut-off? through 
Northern Manchuria was built to 
eonnect. the Trans-Siberian and ihe 
Russuri Railroads so as to provide 
for the retention of the ownershin 
and operation of the line by the Chi- 


nese Eastern Road, but with pro- 


vision for the eventual substitution 


of Chinese imperial police for Rus- 


sian “railroad guards.” 
9, The surrender of the Russian 


warships interned in neutral ports. 
10. The grant to the citizens of 
Japan of the right to fish in waters 
of the Russian littoral from Vladi- 
vostok north to the Bering Sea. 





What the War Has Cost in Men, Money 
and Ships. 


Russia had in Manchuria in Feb- 
ruary, 1904, 60,000 men. 

She has sinee sent out to the front 
780,000 men. 

Japan is said to have mobilized 
nearly 700,000 men. 

Total forees engaged since the 
outbreak of the war (about ) 1,540,- 
000 men. : 

Of these the killed, permanently 
disabled and _ invalided home have 
been computed at 625,000; 375,000 
Russians and 250,000 Japanese. 

Japan has suffered the loss of only 
one prominent officer, Commander 
Oda, the Russian officers of rank 
killed are Count Keller, Generals 
Rutkovsky, Smolensky, Rialinkin. 
Tserpitsy, Kondratehenko, Comman- 
der Stepanofi and Admirals Maka 
roff, Molas, Voslkersham and Wit 
hofft. 

-In money, according to figures 
published in The Gazette, of St. 
Petersburg. the war has cost Rus- 


sia (including property destroyed}, 


$1,075,000,000. 

On the 5th of June it was esti- 
mated at Tokio that the cost to 
Japan had been close in the neigh- 
borhood of $475,000,000. 

Bringing the total money cost (at 
the time of the agreement to peace 
parleys) to $1,550,000,000. 





Whenever you send us a payment, 
on your subscription account, we re- 
ceipt for same by changing the fig- 
ures following your name on the ad- 
dress label—to show you that we have 
received it. We request that you 
closely watch these figures to see that 
they are properly changed. If you 
receive ag many as three papers af- 
ter the remittance and still find the 
label figures unchanged, then drop us 
a postal stating the date, amount, and 
how sent, and write the whole ofthis 
together with your name and address 
very plainly so that we may at once 
look into the matter. 
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One of the Oldest American Pianos. 

4 Our 40 years experience is the customer’s 
rotection. Thousands in use in Southern 

4 Fiomes. Famous for their great DURA- 
BILITY and RICHNESS of TONE. Re- 

4 ceived HIGHEST HONORS at the last 
Georgia State Fair. 


PIANOS. 


















Special Notice to Prospective 
Buyers. 
We will make a special discount 


4 

4 

‘ from the price of all Pianos purchased 
4 | direct, and will guarantee every in- 
4 

4 

\ 







strument perfectly satisfactory; if not, 
it can be returned at our expense. 
information 






Catalogue with full 
mailed upon request. 






















: Mathushek Piano Mfg. 60., 


4 NEW HAVEN, CONN. 























s In a few words, you gain this } 
What You Galiin tes: (0: bred G, 
cream, because Tubulars skim by « 
force, which is thousands of times stronger than the force of gravity that ma. 
Frise in pans. (2). One-half to twice as much for butter. because Tubulars re) 
and bacteria, thus making gilt-edge butter possible. (3). Half the work savuud, 
ou finish skimming five minutes after milk- 
ng, feed warm skimmed milk at barn, and 
have only the can of cream tocare for. Write 
today for catalog W-283. It tells all plainly. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 
TORONTO, CAN. : CHICAGO, ILL. 


ve dirt 
because 


TUBULAR 
CREAM SEPARATORS 





BOYS AND GIRLS, 


Do not decide where you will go to school next year until you have written to 
E. L. MIDDLETON, CARY, N. C., fora CATALOGUE of 
CARY HIGH SCHOOL. 
IT IS AS GOOD AS THE BEST! Former pupils in ten Colleges last year 
Our certificates will 


proved by their grades the thoroughness of our work. 
admit to any college in North Carolina. 


EXPENSES FOR FALL TERM FOR BOARD AND TUITION $43.00 TO 852.00, 


Buie’ 





PREPARES FOR COLLEGE OR FOR BUSINESS. 
No better Business Course in the State. Exceptional ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Telegraphy. Elegant new 


Brick Building, Library, Three excellent Literary Societies. 
Moral _ surroundings ree unsurpassed. Open to hoys and 
girls. Faculty of twelve. Rates low ‘‘Clubs’’ for boys and 


girls. 504 students last year from 58 counties 
and five States. 


AND BUSINESS COLLEGE. Acad c my 


‘‘In my judgment there is no other school in the State nor in the South, 80 
far as my knowledge goes, that is doing the work of yours.’’—President Vann. 

‘“‘A number of students have come to Wake Forest from this Academy. We 
have found them well prepared; and in no case have they ever given us any trou- 
ble.’’—President Taylor. 

“I enjoyed my trip to Buie’s Creek very much, and your school lias been a 
subject of comment by me ever since. You are doing a great work little short 
of wonderful, I do not know any school that has given me more joy than yours. 
—Govenor C. B. Aycock. or catalogue, address 


REV, J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, 
Buie’s Creek, Harnett Co., N. C. 


ee 


— — : 


Continuance of Special School Suit Sale! 








During this week when School Suits will be in great demand, we are golpe 
give our patrons another GREAT SCHOOL SUITS BENEFIT. We shale’ 
special and unusual bargains in Boy’s School Suits of all sizes. All of our =’ 
are well and strongly made from the best of School Suit fabrics. This sa‘c 4 
time will be greatly appreciated. So av 

To every parent, who has one or more School Suits to buy, we say dont ™™ 


School Suit Sale, 


our 


We mention a few of the special prices: 


LAE A LAA $5. 
|S hin a 1. 
5.00 Suits go at Be} 
4.00 Suits go at 
3.50 Suits go at 


od es ae 
! 
! 

















2.50 SuitsYgo at PES eae eee 1.¢ 


Just a Few Words to the Swell Dresser 


We invite them all to come and look at the Novelties in all differ’! ing 
the coming season. Anybody in the house will take great pleasure 
you through the different departments. This will give you an ides © 
ing styles and colors for this fall and winter. 





rhe pre alle 





S. BERWANGER:;, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 








4 anna eeeny 
The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer _ 
Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they prom" snases pleat? 


when you write to maké })' r 


ing for catalogues, prices, etc,, and es ciall re | 
ROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


remember to say, ‘I saw your ad, in:- THE 
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Interest Gleaned from Our 


Items of 
Correspondents and Exchanges. 
< itoations and drawings of the 
meat ligithouse to be erected cn 
at annie Shoals, Cape Hatteras, 
om in Washington last week. 
Wadesboro, which has been dry 


ears, will vote again on the 

estion September 18th, the 
whether liquor shall be 

vpufaetured in the town. 


for tt 
liquor 
Iss lt 
sold oy 
During the past year 10,000 balcs 
were sold at Marshville. 
Union County, a town of about 400 
] | The Wadesboro Mes- 
s Marshville probably does 
ness for its size than any 


pidictt 


more 


place | the State. 

Raleigh dispatch: The State Ag- 
neultural Department now has a 
bureau for listing lands for sale and 
also for listing applications for set- 
tlers. To-day nine farms aggregat- 
ing ten thousand and six hundred 
acres were offered and five settlers 
wanted. 

Statesville Landmark: The trial 


of J. C. Haigh and G, G. Myrover, 


chasier teller, respectively, of 
the Bans of Fayetteville, for al- 
leged en lenent of funds of the 


bank. has again been postponed. By 
publie will forget about 


and by 

this case and Llaigh and Myrover 
will ger of ieht. They are charged 
with a s! ve of $60,000. 


Charitv and Children: The “Jones 
Railroad,” as it is ealled, has been 


completed tor a distanee of ten miles 
in the cction of Denton (from 
Thomasville). It is purely a private 
enterprise, cneineered by Mr. Mil- 
ton Jones, a wealthy eitizen of 
Thomas 11] 3 [le expects to @com-~ 
plete the road this summer for some 
fifteen 1 It means a great ded 
to this n aud community. 

Charlotte Observer: The faet that 
the White Forniture Company, of 
Mebane, made a traintload of fur- 
mture for the United States govern- 
ment, for use in Panama, without a 
defective article being found is  re- 
mariaili| en the striet inspection 
that 1 cle Sam makes is considered. 
In the iianufacture of furniture, as 
the making of almost everything 
dse, North Carolina is fast taking 
the lead 

Charly Chronicle: A patient 


tamed Nall died at the Central 


Hospi it Raleigh, one day last 
Week. Ile had cseaped from the 
building | was caught by two at- 
penis aiter a hard chase. The 
charge has sinee been made that bis 
death Was duc to rough treatment at 
the hands ! the attendants who 
og ¢ hin ; While there is prob- 
oy little to support these 
charg, *. the Governor has very prop- 
zy cal or an investigation into 

PEARLS ¢ ihe ease, 

The Wilmington Star truthfully 


remarks thet 


“Mr. T. Gilbert Pear- 


on “retry of the Audubon So- 
Net ‘ouiplished more for the 
wine Vor Both game and non- 
ith'y 2 North Carolina, and 
“a * comparatively short time, 
other — " e combined efforts of all 
The Seip ig for twenty years. 
add WV on of suggestion, 
Ment: iit it not be a graceful 


lon of his services for the 
to subs, land farmers of the State 





Se ih eee = e 
a hand Tbe Tor and present him with 
aNdsagm 4 ° ° 9 
on Leeme test inonial?’ Mr. Pear- 
did 445 Gone, and 1s doing, a splen- 


Work jn ; 4 + 
“th Mg in North Carolina. We 
em 8 one more worthy of a 
“'~Charlotte Chronicle, 





Col. Olds: Congressman Small, 
who is here looking after some cascs 
in the Supreme Court, says the eon- 
ditions seem to him more favorable 
than ever for the construction, by 
the general government, of the in- 
land waterway through the North 
Carolina sounds from Virginia to 
Beaufort. The last Congress au- 
thorized a new survey on the basis 
of a depth of ten to twelve feet of 
water, all the way, while the former 
survey was for sixteen feet. The 
smaller derth is, Mr, Small says, 
ample for North Carolina purpos s. 
He hopes to get a favorable conelu- 
sion upon it, and that Congress may 
make the appropriation. 
he is aware of the fact that there 
ig a great pressure to procure such 
an appropriation. The old revorts, 
on the sixteen-foot basis, ealled for 
$10,000,000, while his estimate is that 
ten to twelve feet of water can be 
had for a sum approximating $6,- 
000,000. 





Last Week’s North Carolina Crop 
Bulletin. 


It has been too wet for cotton. 
In many sections it is making too 
much weed; and not fruitng well. 
It is opening generally throughout 
the State, and picking is in progress 
in many sections but more common 
in the east and central districts. In 
some cases opening has been caused 
by rust and thus it is somewhat 
premature. A few report bolls rot- 
ting near the ground, and also the 
cotton yellowing. 

While tobaeeo cutting and curing 
have been in progress for some time. 
there is some that is just about ripe 
in the western district. The crop 
will not be quite an average in most 
plaées, while some report only a one- 
half erop. Firing and specking have 
been reported in some portions of 
the central and western districts. In 
all distriets cutting and curing are 
in progress. The cures are report- 
ed as fair, color good, but leaf some- 
what lacking in body. 

A great deal of lowland corn was 
damaged by the rains; while many 
report an improvement in the corn 
crop during the past week, others 
report too much weed and not earing 
well. Corn, both early and late, on 
uplands will do fairly well, although 
the crop is not as good as was an- 
ticipated. 

Most of the minor crops are doing 
well. Turnip. platning is. still in 
progress, some have come up, and a 
good yield is expected. White an: 
sweet potatoes, buckwheat, cowpeas, 
watermelons are all doing well. In 
general, the fruit crop is a failure. 
the fruit rotting and falling to the 
ground; but a few report apples and 
peaches plentiful. Fodder and hay 
have been greatly injured by the 
rains in all parts of the State. Fod- 
der stripping is under way in all see-, 
tions, and in places there is a great 
deal of hay uneut. the weather be- 
ing very unfavorable. 





A Big Meeting Scheduled for Charlotte. 


Charlotte is to have in September 
the greatest religious revival in its 
history, if recently completed ar- 
rangements do not misearry. Three 
of the best-known evangelists in the 
world will conduct the revival, which 
is to be known as a chatauqua, and 
one of the most noted musical organ- 
izations in America will furnish 
musie on the occasion. 

The preachers engaged for this 
religious chautauqua are Rev. Wil- 
liam Spurgeon, the famous English 
divine-of London; Rev. Sam P. Jones 
and Rev. George F, Stuart.—Char- 
lotte Chronicle. 





The most solid comfort one can 
fall back upon, is the thought that 
the business of one’s life. 


Of course |. 





‘Leffel Steam Engines 
On The Farm. 


No other kind of power gives such universal satisfaction as steam. And no other steam power 
renders such efficient service—especially for farm purposes—as Leffel Engines. They are widely 
noted for easy and quick steaming and giving maxi- 


mum power at minimum cost. 
or boilers wear so long or cost so little for repairs. 


beg 


Leffel Engines 


No similar engines 


put efficiency above 
everything else. 


There is a variety of styles to se-. 
lect from; horizontal with engine 
A mounted on boiler, or detached; 
sa on Skids, for walling in, with 
m™ engine on either side of boiler; 
upright on base, or portable, 
Any style engine for your 
Particular needs and any 
horse power you want. 
Investigate before you 
: buy a power. If interested 
: write to-day for our free 
: book, *“*Power Economy 


and Efficiency.” 


The James Leffel & Co., 





Box 151 Springfield, 0. 





"BREEDERS? 


DIRECTORY 





To Breeders: THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is read weekly by 50,000 farmer 
folk in North Carolina and adjoining States, and an announcement in these columns 
will put you into touch with those who are ready to buy what you have to offer. We 
make A SPECIAL ADVERTISING RATE TO LIVE STOCK BREEDERS—a very reasonable 


rate considering our large circulation. 


Write us at once for full particulars, 


To Readers: 1n this directory we give the announcements of reliable breed 
ers of all kinds of improved live stock—cattle, swine, horses, sheep, jacks, goats, 


poultry, pet stock, etc., etc. 


A postal card (or letter) to any advertiser, stating that 


you have seen his cipsemagrcsiony a THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, will bring you any 


further information you may des 








FOR SALE. 


YOUNG REGISTERED BERK- 

SHIRE BOARS, ALSO SET- 

TING OF EGGS ‘ ° ° 
from 20 Different Strains of Poultry, 


Write to the 


Pinehurst General Office, 


Pinehurst, N. C. 





SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 
Farm. 


has for sale a large 
number of young 
Registered A. J. C. 
C. Jersey Bulls and 
Heifers. None bet- 
ter bred, combining the best and most noted 
up-to-date blood in this country. Also Poland 
China Pigs. All at “live and let live” prices. 
T. P. Braswell, 


Battleboro, N. C. 


OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 


— AND — 
Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 

R. L. SHUFORD, 


Newton, N. Cc. 


NEVIN ‘POULTRY YARDS, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
































R. F. D. No. 7. 


Eggs at $1.00 per setting balance of 
the season from S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, Houdans, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. ‘Rocks, Sherwoods, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, Cornish Indian Games and 
Pekin Ducks. 

This year’s breeding stock for sale to 
make room for youngsters. Now is the 
time to get bargains. 

Write for circular and show record. 


ARLEIGH FARM 


REGISTERED BERKSHIRES. 


1l Choice Pigs for sale from Arleigh’s 
Queen No. 80224. Price $5.00. 
Try one and get a bargain. 


J. W. TERRY, 
Cedar Grove, Route 1, N.C. 


RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
blocky, andvery handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Aliso ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for trom $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
$15 deo the West they would cost you from $40 
to ° 





ARROWHEAD STOCK EARM 
SAM’L B. Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor, 


Essex Pigs, Southdown Sheep 


And one half grade Angus Heifer Calves. 
I have a fine lot of Pigs ready for ship- 
ment August, September and October, 
and Angus Calves and Sonthdown Sheep 
ready for immediate shipment. 
Address for prices, etc. 
L. G. JONES, Bethania, N. C. 








REGISTERED POLAND-CHINAS, 
the old reliable fat breed, and TAM- 
WORTHS, the best for lean meat and 
breaxfast bacon, and for crossing on the 
fat bieeds. Fine,thrifty pigs for sale at 
reasonable prices; also a tew bred sows 
and service boars. 


J. C. GRAVES, 
BARBOURSVILLE, ORANGE COUNTY, VA. 





Tamworth Pigs. 





A limited number of Pure Bred Tam- 
worth Pigs for June delivery. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Address . 


J. H, SIMMONS, 
Trenton, N. C 


FARMERS 


Improve your chicken stock by buying 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


I have a number of 


fine Cocks for sale. 
MRS. Cc. Cc. MOORE, 
Charlotte, N. CG. 


7 Berkshire PIGS 


FOR SALE. 
Imported English blood with best Ameri- 
can blood. Try one. Price $5.00. 


H. H. WILLIAMS, 
CHAPEL HILL. N.C 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE ‘I Don’t Care.” Sallie Fryar] read a chapt > 
z he > I 
CLAREMONT COLLEGE It can generally be taken for grant- me Bible. After that We 
A Mother's D ed that those who are entirely indif- a. = ‘oe ible, 
HIGKORY N C other’s Day. ferent to the good opinion ot others Praver do and repeater 
Sr Une “Sew, sew, sew! For there’s many a| have lost all claim to it. The boy or Wy i Twill : | a ' 
ee rent, the girl who can say truthtully, “I eu, Twill tell you what | | 
There’s a stick to take and a dress to} don’t care what anyone thinks,” is ane pen L will sie | 
Pi Binoy ggg RE nage gg: earn mend; treading on dangerous ground, Such pias gree ped con 
unsurpassed. Different Departments: || For where do her labors end? an admission indicates a loss of sp gene es 1 " , 
Segresien. ‘Terms Business, Art. and || Sew, sew, sew! For a rent in a dress| pride and self-respect. fat wisi k Perret Oa 
scholarships. Apply for catalogue to she spies, A party of four or five schoolgirls | *?"°Y W0?*. 


DBD. W. READ, President, 
(M. A. University of Va.,) 


HICKORY, - - NORTH CAROLINA. 














EDGERTON’S 


Harness Oil ana Leather Dressing 


—IS THE— 


Greatest Preserver and Beautifier 
of Leather Ever Made. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Merchants who do not handle it should write 


The J. H. Edgerton Co. 


SMITHFIELD, N. O. 





WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a liberal 


commission to reliable men who wish to s0- 
licit subscriptions among their neighbors 


and friends. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. ©. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE, Wiscinie 
Thorough course in a OBSTETRICS 


and the SPECIALTIES ; also DENTISTRY and PHARMACY. 


Lecture Halls, Laboratories, Hospital and Dispensa- 
ties amply equipped for successful teaching. 

Seventy Teachers. High record before State Boards, 
For 140-page Catalogue 8, write THE PROCTOR, 


For particulars, address 
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Women and Courses 
omen an 

ome gag PEACE High Standard 
Music. The RALEIGH JCatalogue 
Best Place N.C. FREE 
for Your Address 
Daughter Jas. Dinwiddie, Pres. 
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ThE SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 


Sections Favorable to the 


Location of Farmers. 


The farmer who is not satisfied with 
the prices he is obtaining for his pro- 
ducts; who desires an agreeable chenge 
of climate, or who is anxious to obtain 
a home at low cost, should buy a farm 
in the vicinity of some busy manufactur- 
ing center of the South, where farmin 

roducts are the highest, the prices o 

d the lowest, a climate and sur- 
roundings the most agreeable. 


For printed matter giving 
fnll particulars, write : : : 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 2:3: %. 





Then it’s needle and thread and an 
aching head, 

And see how the needle flies! 

“Brush, brush, brush! For there’s 
many a boy to clean, 

And start to school with a slate and 
rule, 

With breakfast to get between. 

Comb, comb, comb! In the minute 
she has to spare, 

For what is so wild—unreconciled 

As the wastes of a youngster’s hair? 


“Sweep, sweep, sweep! Oh, follow the 
flashing broom, 

As with towel bound her forehead 
round 

She goes from room to room. 

Dust, dust, dust! As down on her 
knees she kneels, 

For there’s much to do in the hour or 
two 

Of interval ’twixt meals. 


“Bake Sake. bake! For the cooky jar 
piled high 

But yesterday, in some curious way 

Is empty again, O my! 

Stir, stir, stir! in a froth of yellow 
and white, 

For well she knows how the story 
goes 


Of a small boy’s appetite. 


“Serub, serub, serub! For the floor 
that was snick and span 

Alas, alack! has a muddy track 

Where some thoughtless youngster 
ran. 

Splash, splash, splash! For the dishes 
of thrice a day 

Are piled up high to wash and dry 

And put on their shelves away. 


“Patch, pateh, pateh! And oh, for a 
pantaloon 

That would not tear or rip or wear 

In the course of an afternoon! 

Patch, patch, pateh! And see how the 
needle flies 

For a mother knows. how the fabric 
woes 

Where the seat of trouble lies. 


“Toil, toil, toil! 
bors end, 

With a dress to make and a cake to 
bake 

And dresses and hose to mend? 

Stew, stew, stew! Fret and worry and 
fuss, 

And who of us knows of the frets and 
woeg 

In the days when she mothered us?” 


—J. W. Foley. 


For when do her la- 





Letters from the Young People. 


The Progressive Farmer will be de- 
lighted to print brief letters from 
young people if our young friends 
will follow these directions, as given 
in a contemporary: 

I. Write about something—not 
just a letter, but a true story or a 
made-up story; something you have 
done, seen, or thought of that ought. 
to interest other people. 

II. Write carefully. 

III. Don’t be angry with the Fdi- 
tor, if he declines to print what you 
write. 

IV. Write for the purpose of in- 
teresting, not for the purpose of see- 
ing your name in print. You should 
prefer not to see your name in print. 

V. Remember, only the best letters 
ean be printed. Have something to 
say—not simply telling how old yoy 
are, how many brothers and sisters, 
where you go to school, and how 
much you dread the waste basket. 





came hurrying into an electric car 
in a large city one day recently. 
They were all in a merry mood, and 
it was pleasant to see their shining 
eyes and bright faces. One of the 
girls, the *handsomest and __best- 
dressed of the party, became a little 
too noisy and bold in her actions 
when the girls were seated, 

“Sh-sh, May!” said one of her 
companions; “everybody in the car 
is looking at you.” . 

“T don’t care if they are,” retort- 
ed May, with a toss of her head. 


“But what will they think?’ asked 
another of the girls. 
“T don’t care what they think,” 


was the reply, and her voice became 
louder and her manner bolder than 
ever. 

Then a remark was made about 
her teacher having objected to some- 
thine she had done in school that 
day. 

“And I just told him point blank 
that 1 didn’t care what he thought 
of me!” she said. “I believe in be- 
ing independent of other people’s 
opinions, and | don’t care what any- 
one thinks of me.” 

A sweet-taced girl of about six- 
teen, who was one of the party, said: 

“Well, 1 care a great deal about 
what others think of me.” 

“You do!” said May scornfully. 
“Well, I don’t! I never did toady 
to the opinions of others, and lt never 
intend to. Ifolks can think just what 
they please. I don’t care!” 

A few minutes later she was tell- 
ing her companions of her father 
and mother having “made a fuss” 
about something she had _ done. 
“But,” she said in conclusion, “1 
didn’t care. IL guess I’m old enough 
to think for myself.” 

A gir] is never too old to be indif- 
ferent to the opinions of others. She 
can never afford to be thus indiffer- 
ent, and if she really and truly does 
not care what her own parents think 
of her conduct, if she is utterly in- 
different to their feelings, if she 
flaunts a flag of defiance in the face 
of public opinion—if this happens, 
she should be as sorry an object for 
her own contemplation as she is in 
the eyes of others.—Selected. 





A Girl Who Does Things. 


Mr. Editor and Cousins:—How 
are all of you this hot August morn- 
ing ¢ 

My age is‘thirteen. I live four 
miles from the town of Charlotte, 
on a farm of thirty-two and a half 
acres. My papa is the man who 
writes the “poultry articles,’ and 
signs his name “Unele Jo.” 

L have a great many flowers around 
iny home, and there are three large 
hickorynut trees in our front yard, 
and one in the back yard. 

I have no sisters or brothers. I 
am the only child. 

I have a piano, and ean play very 
well. I have been taking music 
about four years. We have a small 
organ, too, that mama plays. She 
doesn’t like a piano very much, but I 
am just the other way—I don’t like 
an organ very much. Mama bought 
the organ for our school. JT played 
every morning for them to sing. I 
sing too, you bet. I have a soprano 
voice, I could hardly play, if I did 
not sing, too. Every morning we 
sang two or three pieces out of the 
Gospel Hymn Book, and “The Old 
North State,” then the teacher [Miss 








“LITTLE JAt 
Mecklenburg Co.. N.C. 


Reformation is a wor! 
A national taste, however 
may be, cannot be totally ¢! 
once; we must yield a litt], 
prepossessfon which has tak 
on the mind and we may then | 
people to adopt what woul 
them if endeavored to be int; 


’ 


by violence.—Sir Joshua Rt. 





Happy it were for us 
bore prosperity as well and 
we endure adverse fortune.— Q they 


V 
. 
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FREY’S 
VERMIFUGE 


fs the same good, old-fash- 
foned medicine that has saved 
the lives of little children for 
the past 60 years. It is a med- 
ictne made to cure. It has 
never been known to fai!. if 
= is sick get a Sot- 
oa 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 
A FINE TONIC FOR CHILDREN 


Do not take a substitute. If 

our druggist does not keep 
t, send twenty-five cents in 
Stamps to 


ck Ss. FREY 


Baltimore, Md. 
ax4 a bottle will be mailed you 


























; MONEY IN APPLES. 


There are few enterprises in which the 
profits are so great and the risk so sinall as 
in the cultivation of apples under proper 
conditions. ; 

No section in the whole country is better 
adapted as to soil, climate and geographical 
situation for the cultivation of our winter aj- 
ple than the mountains of North Carolina. 


The North Carolina Apple Orchard Com- 
pany has issued a booklet telling in detall 0! 
the great opportunity just opening up inthis 
section for an exceedingly valuable invest 
ment. It tells how by investing trom %) to 
$500 per year for a few years you may secure 
a life income of perhaps several! hundred 


dollars per year. rs 

Join with us in this enterprise. Write ing 
day for free booklet. A. Kk. k! INGENDS 
Subscription Agent, Dep. P., Statesville, +.\ 


THE PRESIDENT 


Of the Lewis and Clark Ex 
position, Portland. Oregon, tele- 
graphs as follows: 





tho MiON 


“7 congratulate and thank the 


, Sil fo oo” 
Pacific on behalf of the direciorve ©, 
the superb Lewis and Clare fold en 
is one of the most elaborate anc rap 

110) wiih ue 


of any issued im connect 
Exposition.” 


Those who intend to visit 
The Oregon Country 


will find in this publication @ 
rare fund of information. ‘ 
tells you of the shortest a 
reach the Exposition City) “ 
is to be seen en route, ac oF 
return trip through 


California 


Free on application ‘0 


J. F. VAN RENSSELAER, Gj, Avs 
13 Peachtree St., ATLANTA, C8 





imal ck 
Ground Phosphate iim gore" 
good for all crops. B. F. KEITH, 
ton, N. C. 
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SUNSHINE COLUMN 


NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 
Mas. J. M. RANSIER, State President, Hen- 
dersonville. N.C. 


pee 
MRS. RANSIER’S LETTER. 











Miscellaneous Sunny Suggestions From 
Sunshine Headquarters. 


We have talked about grandmoth- 
ers gud grandfathers and boys and 
dogs. To-day let’s talk about moth- 
eps. Or, instead of | talking, let’s 
each cue give a recitation . about 
than: maybe that will start all our 
s aehits, if net tongues, to mother- 
aa \V. will first listen to M. IL. 
ian 
Ras x * 

“When Johnny, and Jimmie, and 
Dolly 

Are asleep in their little beds 

Their mother goes softly among them 

And picks up the broken threads. 

“She meuds a torn apron for Dolly; 

Then, scanning the broken-up toys, 

She wonders if any more mothers 

Have such troublesome boys. 

“Then a little brown paw is uplifted; 

‘Tis Johnny’s—a vision he sees; 

‘Teach —tencher, he gasps, and his 
mother 

Is down by the boy on her knees. 

“Hush! mother. is here, love; vou’re 
dreaming 3 

Tis 1 r, my darling; no\-harm 

Can « to vou here, my own 
Johnny: . 

No teacher ean hurt or alarm. 

“And he opens the eyes that resemble 

The ones looking into his own; 

‘Aw there! Is it vou, dearest mum- 

Don't eway and leave me alone.’ 

“Tis written that God made the 
mothe rs 


To help where he eouldn’t trust man; 
That He needed their goodness and 


patience 


sounds lovely, don’t it? 
is another side to it, and 
at. int many yes, most mothers, 
aresicly iuposed upon and many 
n on their frail sh sulders 
to be there, for it’s 


This all 


‘ } 4 
Wdbl OWOnNT no 


“SEW, sow, sew’—and all the other 
thines in the poem we Mother’s 
Day” on the opposite page of this is- 


| it right now, 


x & * 
Th . Don’t let any of us for- 

fet the days “when she mothered us.” 
ae : 

an if we are near her let us lighten 

the hurd 


oe all we can, and teach the 
‘he to do so, too—but that be- 
ongs ty our chat to the husbands, 
Which Wa are an} . y 7, c 1: y 

1 We are going to have some day 
} ‘And to the girls and the boys 
—bless their hearts! Nobody ever did 
wT ever make eookies like 


mother " ] 
Other, eo ild they ? 


800) 


eould 


We sigh for things that mother 
COOK d, 
Pah vet there is no doubt 
T must have been the very ones 
ther kicked about.” 
: x & & 
fon really intended at the start 
ORR ‘er to give the mothers a 
“iy iat to, but our sympathies 
ing 0} alteeted in thinking and talk- 
take anot them that we'll have to 


ea ee time to talk to them. 
: ‘all join with Annie Morton 


' The Mother's Song. 
uy i! . 
ny ne Jey + 
: What S the matter, mother? It 
Well Test did you say ? 
,  uick and make the fire, for 


Where’s the kindling? Oh, I see it; 
now where’s my big knife gone? 
I wish you’d make the children just 
leave all my things alone. 


“*Quick and get my breakfast,—oh, 
mother, where’d you set 
Those milk pails?) Now, I see them. 
Ain’t that fire burning yet? 
Wake the children, hurry breakfast,— 
some one’s hid my hat away. 
You guess it’s where I left it—in the 
front porch, did you say” 


“Now begins the noisy chorus,— 
‘Mother, Joe is kicking me.’ 
‘Don’t listen to him, mother; I just 

touched him with my knee.’ 
‘Where’ll I find a shoe-string, mother? 
—mine has gone and broke in 
two. 
How can I finish dressing, when I 
can’t lace up my shoe? ; 


“Mother, I’ve lost three buttons off 
this shirtwaist,—come and look.” 

‘Mother, my dress can’t fasten; see, 
I’ve broke off every hook.’ 

‘Oh, mother, can you look and see if 
this example’s right? 

I meant to ask you sooner, but I 
clear forgot last night.’ 


“‘Oh, mother, please do tel! me what’s 
the capital of Spain? 

‘Mother, how do you spell receipt ?-— 
l’ve forgotten it again.’ 

‘Mother, my hair’s in such a snarl, 
please come and curl it, de;’ 
‘Mother, the baby’s wide-awake and 

erying so for you.’ 


“<“Tlere’s the milk,—why, goodness, 
mother, isn’t breakfast ready yet? 

(’'m in such a fearful hurry, and the 
table isn’t set. 

Never mind the baby’s erying, it will 
help to make him grow. 

Now, children, help your wmother, 

quick, for I’ve just got to go.’ 


“Say, mother, need I go to school, 
my head is aching so” 

‘See, mother, I can’t walk a bit on 
this here old sore toe.’ 

‘Mother, how do you spell receipt ?— 
I’m going to miss it sure.’ 

‘Oh, mother, that’s not lunch enough, 
I know we'll need some more.’ 


“So the Mother-Song keeps ringing 
throughout the live-long day, 
From the father and the children, 

even baby in his way 
Helping to swell the chorus with but 
one unchanging note— 
‘Mother, mother,—all day, ‘mother,’ 
like a lesson learned by rote. 


“Perhaps some would eall it discord, 

or monotonous at best, 

But, be sure, they’re not the mothers 

who rule a dear home-nest; 

To their ears no sweeter music could 

in cultured numbers swell 

Than that ‘mother, mother, mother,’ 
from the lips they love so well.” 

x * 

’Shiners, dear, don’t lose a minute 

in writing or sending something eith- 

er to exhibit or sell at our Sunshine 

booth at Raleigh. October will soon 

be here, so if yowre going to help, 

you must do it soon, very soon. Please 

don’t make us coax you, but do what 

you ean, freely, fully, and unhesitat- 

ingly. And do it now. 





How near must a person live to me 
to be my neighbor? Every persons 
is near to you whom you can bless. 
He is the nearest to whom you can 
bless most.—William Ellery Chan- 


ning. 





Death is natural to a man, but 
slavery unnatural; and the moment 
you strip a man of his liberty you 
strip him of all his virtues; you con- 
vert his heart into a dark hole, in 
which all the vices conspire against 





The Wonderful ‘Searchlight’? Lamp 


Introductory, Offer 


$ 95 For the wonderful Aew 

s “Searchlight” Parlor Lamp; 

full nickle plated, complete 

with globe and shade; 20 

inehes high; round wick; holds 8 pints 

oil a3 one filling. A beautiful Lamp, giv- 

ing twice the light of any ordinary lamp. 

Write us your wants; WE SUPPLY 

EVERYTHING FOR THE HOME AT 
CUT PRICES. 











JEFFERSON MERCHANTILE CO., 


307 W. Broad St., RICHMOND, VA. 


PREVENT FEVERS 


IN THE FAMILY, SO:PREVALENT 
iol AT&iTHIS {SEASON ‘BY..USING 


VICK’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 


They are tasteless, small and 
most efficent: mild tonic to 
liver, bowe.s and kidneys, 
and do not disturb digestion, 
never gripe, and do not 
leave you constipated as 
other remedies do. They 
will save many dollars in 
physicians’ bills and loss of 
time by sickness, For sale 
by dealers or sent direct by 


L. RICHARDSON, 
MANUFACTURING CHEMIST, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

















When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 


A FRUIT JAR WRENCH 3 





For One New 50-Cent Subscriber To 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





AILURE in canning fruit is unneccessary 
if pains be be taken to observe a few 
sim ple directions. While the jar is filled 

to running over with hot fruit the cover 
Should be securely fastened down, leaving no 
room for air inside the jar. As the fruit 
cools, it contracts and a vacum 1s left if the 
jar is properly sealed. If left till evening for 
some other member of the family to tighten 
ihe space becomes filled with air. charged 
with impurities, and in a short time fermen- 
tation takes place, hence the necessity of 
properly closing the jar when hot, and this 
can be done most effectively by any woman 
with a TRIDMPH FRUIT JAR WRENOH. 


OUR OFFER IS THIS: 


Toany woman who sends one new 60-cent 
subscriber to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
we will send a fruit jar wrench free of charge, 
postage prepaid. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER one year and 
the Wrench §1.15. ° 


“AUNT JENNIE” SAYS: 


‘You will be delighted with the wrench and 
grateful for the Editor’s thoughtful kind- 
ness.”’ Address, 


The Progressive Farmer 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








WAKE 





Physical Laboratories. 16 thousand 
Volumes in Library. The Gymna- 
Sium is one of the most well appoint- 
edinthe country. Abundant baths. 
Expenses very moderate. 


SUA CRW CRORES COU OOOO HUT UUUF HU00O8900902 
The Seventy-second Session will begin Aug. 30th. 
Fifteen independent “Schools,” embracing Science, 


Language, Mathematics, Philosophy, Kible, Law 
Medicine, Pedagogy, etc. Biological, Chemical, an : 


FOREST : 
COLLEGE : 








Appres> Ohairman 6. E. BREWER, 


WAKE FOREST, N. C, 
v 
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under the exc 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA 


Christopher TompKins, M. D., Dean 
Departments of Medicine, Dentistry and Pharmacy 


The Sixty-eighth Session will commence September 26, 1905 
ELONOR SYSTEM 
Excellent Theoretical Course with Thosough Practical and Clinical Instruction in the 
Memorial Hospital, City Free Dispensary, and New and Well-Equipped Laboratories, all 
Finive control of the College, together with the State Penitentiary Hospital, 
City Almshouse Hospital and other Public Institutions. 


For Catalogue, address Dr. F. M. READE, Secretary, Richmond, Va. 








HOMESEEKER A WORD 10 YOU! 








the three States. 





There are more openings in Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
in every line of industry than anywhere else in the Union. 
Our new and handsomely illustrated 88-page book, “OREGON, 
WASHINGTON, IDAHO, AND THEIR RESOURCES,” tells all about 
(Four cents in stamps.) 

Our beautiful panoramic folder, “THE COLUMBIA RIVER 
THROUGH THE CASCADE MOUNTAINS TO THE PACIFIC OCEAN,” 
describe the 200 mile trip along the matchless Columbia River. 
(Four cents in stamps.) Write today. 

The Union Pacific from the East gives you an opportunity 
of a delightful side trip to Yellowstone National Park. 


A. L. CRAIG, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
The Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


NOTE: Don’t forget the Great Lewis and Clark Exposition, 
June ist to October 15th, 1905. 











When writing 








M bound to cut that hay. 


you.—Burke. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 








[Tuesday, Sentemhcy - 















ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


FOUNDED 1886. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


The Agricultural Publishing Company. 


(Organized 1908.) 











CLARENCE H. Pos, President. 

TT. B. PARKER, Secretary-Treasurer. 
OFFICE: - 10 Wrst MARTIN STREET 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

Single subscription, 1 year $1.00 
Bingle subscription, 6 MONtHS......ccceeee +55 
Trial subscription, $ monthl............ rr 





SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the r discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the Fog r from the mails is 
to become responsible for payment of sub- 
scription, and all arrearages must be paid 
when paper is ordered stopped. 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, September 2, 1905. 














Prices to-day . 10 11-16@10 15-16 
Prices this daie last VEAL .:.......cc0ee 104@l1 
Receipts to date +000 19,200 Dales 





Receipts same period last mene 14,502 bales 





BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 

















BALTIMORE, MD., September 2, 19065. 

Flour—winter patents ................000 4.20 @ $1.40 

4 Spring patents............ccceseee . 5.50 @ 5.80 
Wheat .. isitahiagesosecessacas wee sooo ss 81 @ 82 
Wheat ‘Southern 65 @ 82 
Corn, Southern WHhite...........ssecssseeee @60 
Oats, No. 2 White.........0...00 
Rye, No. 2 65 @ 66 
Butter, fancy imitation ......... tistenéstenih 19 @» 
Butter, fancy creamery ........ ecnapeantecwacd 22@ 
Butter, store packed............c000 saptnieit «. 14 @ 16 
Eggs fresh.............: sasseeuloesbosbhes 20 
Cheese, firm coves 11@12 
Sugar, fine granulated $6. 








WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, September 2, 1905. 









































Peanuts, Prime, N.C., bu., 28 lbs......... $1.10 
Extra Prime, Be: Ga OO ene « $1.12 
zg Fancy...... 1.15 
40 Prime, Virginia aecevsie OU 
“ xtra Prime, Virginia, icant 85 
ve tenet OR Fy AERTS ccs cntesicces sesecnnen esses 90 
“6 nish .- 1.06@1.10 
Corn, white, | PU aici spesesiasoesrcteses 60 
N. C.'ba CON, HAMS, DEW, ID .....scecceee es 
Je eae: vesseeves 9@10 
* ee si shoulders kes ea 
Eggs. per dozen 
Cc. okens, grown 5@80 
spring oe 1 25 
cian si p 
Tallow 4%@5 
Sweet potatoes, bu 1.00 
Beef cattle, lb 
Peas, white ......... 
Pr TUNINEN odtis Sc cusbestehbieens osvcketesbeeabosss ene 
Tar bbl. BOON cccassdabowseus dbevshsssecsven 
Ry Fe rndietccinnccsnenccngmnanevennsnsioenensbintl 








CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 
CHARLOTTE, N, C., September 2, 1906, 























Chickens—SPring ......00...... 12@25 
Eggs’ 17@18 
Hens h a.. 30 @ 35 
i ea ai 

T7 @ 80 
Onte food 46@ 48 
Oats 54 @ 56 
BVO ..ccccecssecsssooscecceseseessecesooeseroossee cesses cssees 85 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
RICHMOND, VA., September 2, 1905. 
The quotations are as follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—REORDERED. 



































LUQB.......0cccrereeeeeee éencesee wisheinineneeoil $ 5.50 to $ 6.25 
Short leaf.......... « 6.50 to 8.50 
Medium 1ea.............cccccccrserescceves 7.00 to 9.00 
LONG 1OAT.........c.ccccccrcscccconseoe eeecses 10.00 to 18.00 
Wrappers and selections .. seapeseee ~ 10.00 to 16.00 
BRIGHT TOBACCO. 
Smokers—Common ..........+ ssovseeed 7-00 tO $ 9.00 
Medium 9.50 to 11.50 
Ec ceincuiiboccbenbee:sasbanenesh piineion . 12.00 to 18.00 
. 11.00 to 12.50 
18.00 to 14.00 
14.50 to 16,00 
Fancy 16.00 to 18.00 
Fillers—Common........... evbobeskeaes - 7.00 to 8.00 
PE RTIES covccicsenccccvccccencvonessee cooeee 9.00 to 10.00 
SDE cvabvvocnsentencessscenss ..- 10.50 to 11.60 
AIG iio siscansvs evte vevsccsecnsesodenaseteconss 12.50 to 14.00 
Wrap rs—Common....... seeecensees 14.00 to 16.00 
Medium ........06 pete seopeet seboskececensa 17.00 to 20.00 
| eae .- 26.00 to 80.00 
Fine...... paiiomucncee pkiceashubbucsentepaccson 82.50 to 87.60 
FRNCY .00cccccccerceceee .. 40,00 to 45.00 
SUN-OCURED “TOBACCO. 
Primings......... $ 2.50 to $ 4.00 
Lugs, common to good........ seve 6.00 to 6.00 
ee ood to prime ....... sckoteensee I BD 4e00 
Short eaf ereeseece POSS SSS SSSSSS Ceeeeeeeeeee eee 7.00 to 9.00 
Long leaf 9.00 to 12.00 
WYBPPETE ......rccccccrrsnceoccceceeee eovovee 15,00 to 30.00 





CHARLOTTE COTTON AND SEED. 
CHARLOTTE, September 2, 1905. 


These figures represent prices paid to wag- 
ons: 











Strict good middling ae . 10% 
Middling ... 10% 

TINO ......cccrescccccrresccccverereesesscoseceresescess 9@10 
BERING... cccccerccccscvccccccccescrsveccescoccevccsencceoes 7 


Cotton BOO... .ccccee 





‘fare plus 25 cents. 









NORFOLK MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly by Triune Fruit and 
Produce Company.) 


NORFOLK, September 2, 1905. 


Fresh country eggs per doz._.___‘@ to 226. 
id hens (live) large and fat 80 to 873<¢c. 
Black E. “op a tony bag of 2 bu... $8.00 

Peas, per $8.00 
Spring a... 20 to 40 
Turkeys (live) per 1b..-._-...-- 
































Ducks, (live) each onmnmainnnesineee Bto 
Geese, (live) each B0to 40 
Guineas, each Bto 8 
Honey, fn 50 pound stands-_-__-_-- 8to 10 
Hams, Va., per lb 1h5to 18 
Hams. N. ¢. +» per Ib 12%4to 15 
Irish potatoes, per bb] -..-..-..___ 1. 0 to 1.25 
Country Butter, per lb.----.- cee 4: 
Creamery Butter, per lb--...... 27 to 80 
Cherries, per quart ~-.-..------.-- 4to 6 
Peaches, per crate $1.25 to $2.00 
PEANUTS. 

Peanuts—Fancy-.--._-..----. 4% 
Peanuts, strictly prime -... 8 
Peanuts, machine picked-_. ra) 
Peanuts, bunch 
Spanish peanuts ---___.---.- $1.05 

HAY, GRAIN, ETC.! 
Corn, white, per bushel-_--------. 58 
Corn, mixed, per bushel....... 58to 56 
Cracked Corn, per bushel._..... 59to 60 
Hay No. 1, Timothy, per ton--$16.60- 
Hay, No. 1, Mixed, per ton_---- 15.00 
Straw, Rye, Se ey | E 
Bran, per ton...... 22.08 a 
Middling, per ton 24.00 
Cotton Seed Meal, per ton---... 29.00 


Oats, 7 gc bushel (white spring) 42 to 45 
Mixed Oats, per bushel_......... 40 


CALVES AND LAMBS, ETC. 
Calves, per lb 6 to 54e 
4% @ 6 











Spring Lambs, per lb-----.----- A 
OIG BROCD cccvrccorcesccccorscessseccovcccases 2 to 24c¢ 
A EEINION s«. ii eviesseetensseassiecetsnss-06- 2 to 8% 
SGECOPH ..000¢..cncccc-ccdscrcerccenecescvescoeces 244 to 4c 
HIDES. 

Market active. 
Dry flint, per pound___._............ 17 
Dry salt hides, per pound --_.---.--. 14 
Dry damaged hides, pe pound.... 6to7 
Green hides ew] | Ps 844 to_-.. 
Green salted ides, per pound --.._ 10 
Green salted calves, each-—_.------ 80 to 90 
i | ae 2 10... 
Wool, free of burns, per and... 25 to 28 
Washed wool, per pound;-_._...... — 28 to 35 
Tallow 44% to... 
Beeswax, per lb 27 to 28% 





TRUCK AND VEGETARLES. 


String beans, per basket 4 bbl... 60 to $1.00 
String beans, per bbl__-_--_____... $2.00 





Wax beans, per basket_-...._-.. 50 to 76 
Corn, per dozen . 8to 12 
Cantaloupes, per crate._._...---. $1.00 to $1.50 
Tomatoes, per currier_____-.----- $1.25 to §$2.CO 
Cabbage per crate -_._.__._._. 75¢ 

Sweet potatoes, per bbl._.._.-. $1.75 to $2 00 
Strawberries, per quart-__.... 5 


Snap Beans, r basket_____.__. 50 to $100 

















Oranges, per box - $1.75 to $2.00 
Lemons. __.. $7.25 

Egg Plants, per crate ............ $1.00 tO $1.50 
Squash per basket 75 to $1.00 
Dewberries, per quart. --..---- 7 to 10 
Blackberries, pér quart.__...--.. 8 to 10 
Irish Potatoes per bbl_-.-...-... 1.40 to $1.50 
Huckleberries per qt._......-.... 8 to 10 
Raspberries <n qt. 10 to 12 
Peaches per q 10 to 12 
Canteloupe sie eS $1.00 to $1.50 
Watermelons per 100__.-.__._.__- $8.50 to $5.00 
Pears per sugar bbl_______--___-- $1.75 to $2.00 
Pears per truck bbl___..________-_ $1.50 to $1.75 
Pears per bb! basket_-_____ _.. 50 to 75 








SPECIAL RATES VIA §., A. J. 
RAILWAY.., 


Richmond, Va.—Grand Fountain, 

United Order True Reformers. One 
Tickets sold Sep- 
tember 3-6, final limit September 
14th. 
* Hot Springs, Ark.—Special Excur- 
sion rates, One fare plus $2.00. 
Tickets limited 60 days. Sold first 
and third Tuesdays in September. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Erection of 
monuments by the State of North 
Carolina, Chicamauga Park, Septem 
ber 17-19, final limit five days from 
date of sale. One fare plus $2.00 
round trip. ! 

Denver, Col.—National encamp- 
ment Grand Army of the Republic, 
September 4-7. Special low rates ‘to 
Denver, Colorado Springs or Pueblo. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Patriarechs Mil- 
itant and Sovereign Grand Lodge J. 
O. O. F., September 16-25. One fare 
plus $1.26. Tickets sold September 
13, 14, 15, final limit September 25, 
with privilege of extention. 

Richmond, . Va.—Farmers’ WNa- 
tional Congress, September 12-22nd. 
One first-class fare plus 25 cents. 





DeLOACH:« PATENT 


Avoid tp itetors and infringers and buy the ot phone Saw 
Mills. $i, P. and mb. Sb fale. Planing, Lath and Corn 

Mills; four Stroke Hay Presses, Water Wheels. 
Catalog free. We pay the freight. 

DeLOACH MILL MW’F’G. OO., Boxg02, Atlanta, Ga. 


















By removiy 
partition thi 
chine’ beeons 
fine Guano Dist: 
tor of large capaci! 

For a moderate 
price we mak: 
best that can ,ve ¢ 
at any price. 


A Strong 
Well Made 
and 
Reliable 
Machine. 


Cole’s Combined Oat Sower ant Guano Distributor, 


Government tests and the experience of farmers who have 
used this method prove that oats sown in an open furrow never 
'reeze out and are not easily damaged by dry weather. 

One acre sown with the COLE GRAIN DRILL will produce an 
average of as much as /wo acres sown the usual way. 

Write for valuable information and price list. 


THE GOOLE MFG. 6O.. Charlotte, N. 6. 


ee a =< 


‘Royster’s Fertilizers”: 





FOR WHEAT 


| 
Are Especially Double i 


MAKING THEM VERY DRY AND EASILY 
USED IN MECHANICAL DRILLS. ... . 





Ask your dealer for 





“ROYSTER’S”’ 


‘ AND TAKE NO OTHER. 





Trade mark on every sack. 


TRADE MARK 





REGISTERED 








F. S. ROYSTER GUANO C0. 


NORFOLK, VA. | 


( 











Tickets sold September 10, 11. 12, ra ; ; a » 
final limit September 25th. - { NOTE. All goods put up in extra heavy Jae. ' 
C. H. GATTIS, aa 

Raleigh, N. C. sii arin a aa ae 





DON’T BUY 





E E UNTIL YOU iNVE sich yf 
“THE -_ AST E R oo MANS 
atwo-cylit 1 can 

© 7 “e R T yEAR 


a!l one cylinder engines; revolutionizing gas power, 
tionary ortraction. Mention this paper. Send FOR ‘CATALDOUL. TH 


and Less to Run. Quickly, easily started. No vibration. Canbe mounted on any wage” °! 
"THE TEMPLE P P 60., Mi » Meagher & 15th Sts., Ohicago, THIS15 © 








THE HEGE SAW MILLS 
Best, Cheapest—Patent oP yay pons oe 
Variable Feed—Latest fully warranted. Try 
Mr a Morcay oo Work them. Mfd. by 
aiem iron Works 
_ Winston-Salem, N.C. SWinstonsSalem, WG. 
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